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MOST REVEREND MICHAEL BROWNE, O.P. 
EIGHTY-FIRST MASTER GENERAL 


N APRIL 11, 107 electors from 35 Dominican Provinces 
met in Rome at a conclave of the General Chapter to 
choose the Order’s new Master General. The Most Rev. 
Michael D. Browne, O.P., Master of the Sacred Palace 

and papal theologian, was elected the 80th successor to St. Dom- 

inic. After his election, he presided over the remaining sessions 
of the General Chapter held at the Angelicum, where the Prov- 
inces of 12 countries throughout the world were represented. 

Father Browne succeeds the Most Rev. Emmanuel Suarez 
who was killed in an automobile accident on June 30, 1954. During 
the interim the Order has been directed by its Vicar General, the 
Very Rev. Terence Stephen McDermott, Provincial of St. Jo- 
seph’s Province. 

The new Master General was born at Grangemockler, County 
Tipperary, Ireland, on May 6, 1887. Following his secondary edu- 
cation at Rockwell College in the same county, he entered the 
Dominican Novitiate at Tallaght, County Dublin, in September, 
1903. His studies in philosophy and theology started after simple 
profession on September 14, 1904. Six years later, May 21, 1910, 
he was ordained in Rome where he had been sent in 1908 to com- 
plete his course of studies. 

In 1911 Father Browne received the degree of Lector of 
Sacred Theology and went to the University of Fribourg for fur- 
* ther studies. He remained there until 1914 when his superiors 
called him to Ireland to become professor of philosophy and 
Master of Students at Tallaght. 

Five years later Father Browne returned to Rome where he 
has devoted his talents in uninterrupted service to the Church 
up to the present day. On the faculty at the Angelicum, he taught 
logic, metaphysics, and history of philosophy during the years 
1919 to 1932, and both regular and special courses in Sacred 
Theology from 1932 to 1951. The 1929 General Chapter of the 
Order bestowed upon him the degree of Master of Sacred The- 
ology. In 1925 he was named Prior of San Clemente, the Priory 
and Church of the Irish Dominicans in Rome. He returned to the 
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Angelicum in 1930 as professor and Master of Studies. Two years 
later, Father Browne was made Rector Magnificus of the Angeli- 
cum, an office he held until 1941. During the years 1938 to 1942, 
he also served as Prior of the Angelicum. On January 13, 1951, 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII announced the appointment of the 
Most Rev. Michael Browne, O.P., as successor to the Most Rev. 
Mario Cordovani, O.P., Master of the Sacred Palace. 

Father Browne is the first Master General from an English- 
speaking country. He is well known and revered by many Amer- 
ican priests, whose studies he guided during their years at the 
Angelicum. He is also well known as a retreat master in his na- 
tive Ireland, since he has spent several of his summer vacations 
there in that work. Father Browne has two brothers in Ireland 
who are priests. One is Monsignor Patrick Browne, president of 
University College, Galway, and the other, Father Maurice 
Browne of Bray County, Wicklow. 

To their prayers of thanksgiving, Dominicans the world over 
unite prayers of petition that the Holy Spirit will pour forth 
abundant graces upon their new Master General. In the name of 
the Fathers and Brothers of St. Joseph’s Province, Dominicana 
extends to His Paternity, the Most Rev. Michael Browne, O.P., 
sincerest congratulations and assurance of continued prayers. 
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“And I will give you pastors according to my own heart and 
they shall feed you with knowledge and doctrine” (Jer. 3, 15). 







man FTER the Last Supper the prayer of Christ for His dis- 
More ciples rose up to the Heavenly Father, “They are not of 
te the world, even as I am not of the world. Sanctify them 

in truth” (John 17, 16). Priests today, sharing in the 
Eternal Priesthood of Christ as did the disciples, are not of this 
world. They are chosen ones set apart, for “they alone, in answer 
to an inward supernatural call have entered the august ministry, 
where they are assigned to serve in the sanctuary ... they 
alone have been marked with the indelible sign ‘conforming’ 
them to Christ the Priest . . .” (Mediator Dei of Pope Pius XII). 
The priest truly “lends his tongue and gives his hand” to Christ, 
offering the same Sacrifice to God in the unbloody manner of the 
Mass as Christ offered in blood on Calvary. 

By this special call to be another Christ, the priest is conse- 
crated to praise, to give thanks, to offer expiation, to impetrate 
for his people in the very Person of Jesus Christ Who “is not 
entered into the holies made with hands .. . but into heaven 
itself, to appear now before the face of God in our behalf” (Heb. 
9, 24). By their share in Christ’s Eternal Priesthood they bring the 
grace of Christ to the faithful through the Sacraments that He Him- 
self instituted. By their ministry in the name of Jesus Christ they 
show the faithful His way, teach them His truth, give them His 
life. They are a fulfillment in the New Law of the promise made 
to Jeremias for the Jews of the Old Law, “And I will give you 
pastors according to my own heart and they shall feed you with 
knowledge and doctrine.” They are pastors patterned to the 
prayer of His own Sacred Heart, “For them I sanctify myself 
that they also may be sanctified in truth. Yet not for these only 
do I pray, but for those also who through their word are to be- 
lieve in me” (John 17, 19-21). 

Dominicana offers sincere congratulations to the newly con- 
secrated priests of the Dominican Order. May they who are or- 
dained TO PRAISE, TO BLESS, TO PREACH have the full joy 
of being pastors according to His heart, overflowing with knowl- 
edge and doctrine, sanctified in truth. 








THE NEW PRIEST AND HIS MASS { 


MATTHEW DONAQRUE, O.P. 


“For every high priest taken from among men is ap- 
pointed for men in the things pertaining to God, that he may 
offer gifts and sacrifices for sins” (Hebr. 5, 1). 


Questions are bound to occur to a newly ordained priest, his 
family and his friends. Just what does it mean to be a priest? How 
does the priest differ from the rest of men? What does a newly 
ordained priest mean to the Church? To his family? To himself? 
And what is the Mass? Is the new priest’s Mass the same as every 
other Mass? Or is there something really distinctive about it? 

Christ answered these questions most perfectly on the first Holy 
Thursday night when He instituted the Holy Eucharist as “My 
Body which shall be given for you” and “My Blood which is being 
shed for you” and when He commanded His Apostles to “Do this 
in remembrance of Me.” His answers form the central core of the 
“Mystery of Faith.” To understand completely this “Mystery of 
Faith” is not possible for us, but to see the inherent reasonableness 
and telling implications of the doctrine we need only consider some 
of the basic truths about the priesthood and the Mass. 


I. Our Priests Share in the Eternal Priesthood of Christ. 

Almighty God willed that the Divine Word should be proclaimed 
to the world through a Human Voice, and so the Son of God be- 
came Man. Is it not only reasonable that the Word Made Flesh in 
turn would perpetuate His gospel through other human voices, and 
so would ordain priests to be His ministers? “Even as Thou hast 
sent Me into the world, so I also have sent them into the world” 
(John 17, 18). In this age of machines for accurately reproducing 
the human voice it should not be hard to understand that the priest 
of Jesus Christ is the human microphone through which the Divine 
Word is faithfully recorded and broadcast to the world. For a fuller 
penetration of the doctrine upon which this analogy is based it is 
necessary to study in detail the duties of the priesthood and the na- 
ture of this sharing in the Divine Mission of the Word of God. 

The priest is a man like the rest of men and yet he is different 
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from them. The priest is the “go-between,” the mediator between 
God and man. This is the fundamental teaching of the Epistles of 
St. Paul and the great writers of the Church, particularly of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Our Holy Father Pope Pius XII echoes this tradi- 
tion in his encyclicals on the Mystical Body (Mystict Corporis) and on 
the Sacred Liturgy (Mediator Dei et hominum). A mediator makes 
peace between parties that are at variance with one another. He must 
be equally the friend of both parties. He must satisfy the demands 
of justice on both sides. The need for a mediator between God and 
man arose after the sin of our first parents set men at variance with 
God. The priest acts in the role of God’s mediator insofar as he 
forges a link between God and His people. 

Priests are “stewards of the mysteries of God” (I Cor. 4, 1). 
The mystery of the Incarnation is how God could become Man; 
the mystery of Calvary is how God sacrificed His Only Son for men. 
The mystery of the Priesthood is how man can take the place of 
the Son of God; the mystery of the Mass is how man can sacrifice 
the Son to the Father. The latin word for priest “Sacerdos,” i. e. 
sacra dans, means “giving sacred things.” These central mysteries 
of our faith are the sacred things given to us daily through the media- 
tion of our priests. For every Mass is essentially the renewal of the 
Sacrifice of Calvary. 

But just as God comes down to His people through His priests, 
so, too, the faithful must go up to Him by way of priestly mediation. 
The prophet Malachias says the people “shall seek the law at his 
mouth, because he is the angel of the Lord of Hosts” (Malach. 2, 7). 
The priest is “appointed in the things pertaining to God that he may 
offer gifts and sacrifices for sins” (Hebr. 5, 1). By his prayers 
and especially by his Mass the priest offers supplication to God and 
obtains forgiveness of his people’s sins. “For in this sacrifice (the 
Mass) the sacred ministers act not only as the representatives of Our 
Savior, but as the representatives of the whole Mystical Body, and 
each one of the faithful.” + 

The office of mediator is best filled by one who has something 
in common with both sides. The priest, therefore, must be God Who 
is at the same time Man or a man who selected from men and ele- 
vated to the state of mediator. The great High priest of all time who 
also adequately fills the office is Jesus Christ. “There is one Mediator 
of God and man, the Man Christ Jesus” (I Tim. 2,5). Christ is 
Priest according to the Human Nature which He took from the 





1 Mystici Corporis, A. A. S., 1954, p. 232. 
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Blessed Virgin Mary, for “every high priest is taken from among 
men.” The Human Nature which the Son of God assumed was the 
gigantic Human Instrument by which God worked out our redemp- 
tion. “Through Him God has bestowed on us very great and pre- 
cious promises, you are to share the divine nature” (2 Peter 1, 4). 
Christ’s teaching and preaching was not His own but was received 
“from the Father,” as also the heavenly graces were from the Father. 
As St. Paul says, “It was God’s good pleasure to let all complete- 
ness dwell in Him and through Him win back all things” (Coloss. 
1, 19, 20). 

The three dominant features of Christ’s Priesthood are: (1) 
Christ as Man is both Priest and Mediator; (2) Christ’s Priesthood 
is everlasting; (3) Christ’s Priesthood is the source of all worship. 
Christ as man is inferior to God. But it should be remem- 
bered that, even as man, Christ is superior in grace and glory to 
all the angels. His power to mediate and intercede for us is, there- 
fore, greater than all creatures. Secondly, the source of His ever- 
lasting Priesthood, St. Thomas says, is the everlasting nature of His 
sacrifice. St. Paul tells us that “Christ appeared as the high priest 
of the good things to come” (Hebr. 9, 11). Finally, the Priesthood 
of Christ is the source of all divine worship. “The whole rite of the 
Christian religion is derived from Christ’s priesthood.? ” Since Christ 
is the “one Mediator of God and Man,” it is evident that all others 
are priests inasmuch as they share in the Eternal Priesthood of 
Christ. St. Thomas says that Christ’s priestly power is the “origin of 
the whole priesthood.” * Pope Pius XI clearly insisted on the same 
point: “Those whom our High Priest uses as His ministers to offer 
to God a clean oblation in every place from the rising of the sun 
even to the going down are indeed partakers of that sacred priest- 
hood in that office of offering satisfaction and sacrifice.” 4 

No man, however saintly, can dare claim the priestly office of 
Christ for himself. ““No man takes this honor to himself; he takes 
it who is called by God as Aaron was” (Hebr. 5, 4). The Sacramental 
character is especially the character of Christ, to Whose likeness the 
faithful are configured. But a Sacramental character, a kind of sign 
or seal, is imprinted on the soul by certain Sacraments, namely Bap- 
tism, Confirmation, and Holy Orders, conferring “certain participa- 
tions of Christ’s Priesthood, owing from Christ Himself.” 5 





2 Summa Theologiae, III, 63, 3. 

8 Jbid., III, 50, 4, ad 3. 

4 Miserentissimus Redemptor, A.A.S.,XX (1928) p. 171. 
5 Summa, III, 63, 3. 
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Christ Himself, Who by the excellence of His Priestly power 
instituted the Sacraments, perpetuates His priesthood through the 
Sacrament of Holy Orders. By the words “Do this in remembrance 
of Me” He ordained His Apostles and commanded them and their 
successors to offer the Sacrifice of His own Body and Blood. The 
character of sacred orders is an active power for the exercise and 
ministry of Divine worship. “It is the sacrament of Orders that 
pertains to the sacramental agents, for it is by this sacrament that 
men are deputed to confer sacraments on others.” ® Lastly, this 
character is in a certain way the cause and the source of the sacra- 
mental grace proper to each sacrament. Father Garrigou-Lagrange 
sums up the action of the character in this fashion. “The character 
is an intimate and permanent possession of the soul which enables 
a man to perform the actions of a priest validly; so it is commonly 
understood as the active power of Holy Orders to consecrate the 
Eucharist validly and to absolve the faithful validly from sins com- 
mitted since Baptism.” * 

A deeper appreciation of the priestly office may also be realized 
by comparing it to the other parts of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Everyone in the Mystical Body shares in the merits of Christ, as 
everyone who participates in a corporation shares in its earnings. 
Everyone shares, however, not equally, but according to the degree 
of his participation. “There is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon and another of the stars; for star differs from 
star in glory” (Cor. 15, 41). 

If we consider the Mystical Body as a corporation, the laity 
would be the common shareholders, and priests would be members 
of the Board of Directors under Christ, the Head of the Mystical 
Body. But the priest is more than an associate or even a representa- 
tive of Christ. He is in a way the reality of Christ, just as the 
sacrifice that he offers is not only a representation, but the real, true 
and substantial Body and Blood of Christ. The priest has a real 
share in the glorious mediatorship of Christ both by way of carrying 
men’s prayers through Christ to God and by way of receiving God’s 
favors through Christ for his fellowmen. Christ in His role as Head 
of the Mystical Body came once to earth and offered the great 
propitiation for sins. Now, aided by His priestly ministers here on 
earth, He continues to act as our Mediator in heaven. “He is able 





6 Jbid., III, 63, 6. 
7 The Priest in Union with Christ, Rev. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., 
The Mercier Press Limited, Cork, 1951, p. 16. 
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at all times to save those who come to God through Him, since 
he lives always to make intercession for them” (Hebr. 7, 25). 

The sacerdotal character, therefore, is a participation of the 
priesthood of Christ and the closest configuration to Him in His 
office of mediator. This is clear from the superiority of the priestly 
participation in offering and consecrating the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass over the lay participation. The lay people truly share in the 
sacrifice of the Head of the Mystical Body, as stockholders in a 
corporation, but in a lesser degree than the priest. The laity must 
offer the Holy Sacrifice with the priest, through the priest and in 
the priest, their mediator at the throne of heaven. The priest alone, 
by reason of His ordination and priestly character can consecrate 
and perform the most sacred act of sacrifice. “The people, on the 
other hand, since they in no way represent the person of Christ, 
and are not mediators between themselves and God, can in no sense 
rightly possess priestly power.” § 


II. The Mass Is the Renewal of the Sacrifice of Christ on Calvary. 


“The priest has two acts: a principal act, namely to consecrate 
the Body of Christ, and a secondary act, namely to prepare the people 
for reception of this Sacrament.” ® All the other duties of the priest, 
to forgive sins, to preach, to teach, all these are ordered to the prep- 
aration of the faithful for the sublime act of adoration, the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. To appreciate the office of the priesthood we must 
understand the nature of sacrifice. To appreciate the surpassing dig- 
nity of the priesthood of Christ we must understand the self-sacrifice 
of Christ. We shall consider, therefore, the nature of sacrifice and 
particularly the sacrifice of the Cross in relation to the Sacrifice 
and particularly the sacrifice of the Mass. 

The Council of Trent declared that “Sacrifice and priesthood 
are so conjoined by the ordination of God that both should exist in 
every law.” ?° In other words, priests are ordained to offer sacri- 
fice and sacrifice, properly so-called, must be offered by God’s or- 
dained ministers. But the popular notion of the term sacrifice is 
quite different from its religious use. To sacrifice in the popular 
sense means (1) to suffer a loss, e. g. a business man “sacrifices” 
when he sells his merchandise at a loss to himself; or (2) to sur- 
render something in behalf of a higher object of devotion, e. g. 
parents who “sacrifice” to educate their children. The second meaning 





8 Mediator Dei, A. A. S., XXXIX, (1947), p. 560, par. 84. 
9 Summa, Suppl. 40, 4. 
10 Council of Trent, Sess. XXIII, c. 1., Dens. 957. 
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is closer to the religious signification of the word. St. Thomas con- 
siders sacrifice as an act of the virtue of religion, which is a part 
of justice. Thus sacrifice must always have something to do with 
paying our debt of reverence and devotion due to God alone. 

Broadly speaking any act of external public worship may be 
called a sacrifice because it testifies to the supreme dominion of God. 
In this sense, prayer and the works of mercy are also called sacri- 
fices. “Let us offer up a sacrifice of praise always to God, that is 
the fruit of lips praising His name. And do not forget kindness and 
charity, for by such sacrifices God’s favor is obtained” (Hebr. 13, 
15, 16). 

St. Thomas considers sacrifice in the strict sense, however, as 
the offering of a sensible object or victim to God by a priest with 
some change or destruction of the victim taking place. The common 
element of every type of sacrifice strictly so-called is the offering 
of some sensible thing. It has always been natural for man to use 
sensible things to express his inner feelings. “Cain brought to the 
Lord an offering of the fruit of the ground. Abel also brought of 
the firstlings of his flock with their fat portions” (Gen. 4,3,4). Yet 
this external offering, it must be noted, is only the sign of the re- 
ligious will of the one who offers sacrifice. “My sacrifice, O God, 
is a contrite spirit” (Ps. 50, 19). The good will of the offerer counts 
more than the sensible victim that is destroyed. The mere offering 
of ritual sacrifice apart from good dispositions is not acceptable to 
God. The sacrifice of Cain and Abel is a tragic example. “The Lord 
was pleased with Abel and his offerings. But for Cain and his offer- 
ings He had no regard” (Gen. 4,4,5) “By faith, i. e. the internal 
offering, Abel offered to God as sacrifice more excellent than did 
Cain, through which he obtained a testimony that he was just” 
(Hebr. 11, 4). 

A sacrifice differs from other offerings made to God by the fact 
that there is some change or destruction of the thing offered. As 
St. Thomas says, “A sacrifice, properly speaking, requires that some- 
thing be done to the thing which is offered to God.” 14 

The generic expression “that something be done to the thing 
which is offered” is deliberately employed by St. Thomas to include 
all different types of sacrifice. We shall see that a change or destruc- 
tion need not be understood in the sense of a bloody sacrifice, but 
that in a very real sense the change can be applied to an unbloody 
or “sacramental” sacrifice. 





11 Summa, II-II, 85, 3, ad 3. 
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The prototype of all sacrifice is the Sacrifice of the Cross. It 
was: (1) a true sacrifice; (2) a unique sacrifice; (3) the consum- 
mation of all sacrifices; (4) an eternal sacrifice. 

First the death of Christ on the Cross fulfills all the require- 
ments of a true and perfect sacrifice. The most sacred Body of Christ 
was a most acceptable Victim to the Father; the shedding of His 
most Precious Blood effected the destruction of the Victim; and 
the external suffering was manifestly an expression of the internal 
will of Christ united to the will of His Eternal Father. “Not as I 
will, but as Thou willest” (Matt. 36, 39). The truly sacrificial nature 
of Christ’s passion was foretold by Isaias, for “Surely He hath borne 
our infirmities and carried our sorrows” (Is. 53, 4). 

The sacrifice of Christ on the Cross was unique, because Christ 
was at once priest and victim. St. Thomas offers three reasons from 
the New Testament to show how perfectly Christ was Priest and 
Victim. (a) The Human Body of Our Lord that was crucified and 
the Precious Blood that was shed took away our sins. “He was de- 
livered up for our sins” (Rom. 4, 25). (b) His Body and Blood 
were the offering through which we receive grace. “He became to 
all who obey Him the cause of eternal salvation” (Hebr. 5, 9). (c) 
We acquire glory through the same Blood. “We have confidence to 
enter the Holies in virtue of the Blood of Christ” (Hebr. 10, 1). 
Therefore, St. Thomas concludes “Christ Himself, as Man, was not 
only priest but also a perfect victim, being at the same time a victim 
for a peace offering, and a holocaust.” !” 

The Passion of Christ was the consummation of all sacrifices. 
It was the great sacrifice that was the fulfillment of all the rest. 
In the awful words of Christ: “It is finished” (John 19, 30). St. 
Thomas sees the fulfillment of the whole law. The moral law was 
fulfilled by the law of charity; the ceremonies of the Old Law, 
mere shadows, were replaced by the substance of the New; and all 
justice between God and Man was satisfied. The offering of the true 
Lamb of God was the consummation of all the rest” (John 1, 24). 
“T was as a meek lamb that is carried to be a victim” (Jer. 11, 19). 

The sacrifice of Christ, like His priesthood, is eternal in its 
efficacy. “Jesus having offered one sacrifice for sins has taken his 
seat forever at the right hand of God, waiting henceforth until His 
enemies be made the footstool under His feet. For by the one offering 
He has perfected forever those who are sanctified” (Hebr. 1, 12-14). 
“And just as it is appointed unto men to die once, but after this 





12 Ibid., III, 22, 2. 
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comes judgment, so also was Christ offered once to take away the 
sins of many; the second time He will appear with no part in sin 
to those who wait for Him unto salvation” (Hebr. 9, 27). 

St. Augustine rightly says “Christ was sacrificed once in Him- 
self, and yet He is sacrificed daily in the Sacrament.” 1° For the Mass 
is the renewal of the Sacrifice of Calvary. But what precisely is the 
relation of the Sacrifice of the Cross to the Sacrifice of the Mass? 
First of all, the Mass is the one rite of the Church essentially related 
to the Sacrifice of Calvary. It is essentially related to Calvary be- 
cause the Victim of the Mass is the same as the Victim of Calvary. 
It is the same Christ who acts now through His priestly ministers. 
The same internal will of Christ to offer Himself for sinners is 
renewed everytime the Mass is offered. “For the Victim is one and 
the same, and He Who now offers through the ministry of the priest 
is the same as He Who once offered Himself on the Cross, the man- 
ner of offering alone being different.” 1 The Mass is also a memorial 
of Christ’s death. It is repeated daily not because the sacrifice of 
Christ was insufficient, but rather in order that the sacred mysteries 
of Christ and His Passion be continually recalled: “For as often 
as you shall eat this bread and drink the cup you proclaim the death 
of the Lord until He comes” (I Cor. 11, 26). 

We know with the certitude of Faith that the Mass, like the 
Passion of Christ which it represents, is a true sacrifice.1*> The Coun- 
cil of Trent in 1562 condemned the error that “a real and proper 
sacrifice is not offered to God in the Mass.” From Holy Scripture, 
too, it is clear that Christ’s priests will offer His sacrifice forever. 
“For from the rising of the sun even to the going down, my name 
is great among the Gentiles, and in every place there is sacrifice and 
there is offered to my name a clean oblation” (Malach. 1, 11). The 
words of Christ at the institution of the Eucharist indicate that it 
is to be a Sacrament of His Passion and Death. “This is My Body 
which is being given for you.” “This cup is the New Covenant in 
My Blood which shall be shed for you” (Lk. 22, 19-20). 

But there remain even today disputed points among theologians 
of the Church as to the essential act of the sacrifice and the way in 
which this takes place. Most theologians, following the thought of St. 
Thomas, conclude that the sacrificial act takes place at the time of the 
consecration. The reasons they advance are understandable in the 





13 Liber Senten. Prosper, cf. Epistles of St. Aug., no 98. 
14 Council of Trent, Sess XXII, Denz. 945. 
15 Jbid. canon 1 on the Sacrifice of the Mass, Dens. 948. 
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light of what has been said of the relation of Calvary to the Mass. 
(1) The consecration is a perfect representation of Calvary. (2) At 
this part of the Mass the priest most perfectly takes the place of 
Christ. (3) This part of the Mass was particularly instituted by 
Christ Himself. (4) The sacrificial act should involve the Eucharistic 
Victim, i. e. the Sacramental Body and Blood of Christ. These same 
theologians agree with St. Thomas that the Communion of the priest 
is an integral part of the Sacrifice of the Mass, because of the 
general principle that the one who offers ought to partake of the 
sacrifice. 

In the tradition of the Angelic Doctor, John of St. Thomas con- 
cisely explains the substantial unity of the Sacrifices of Calvary and 
the Mass in the following terms. “Each is one oblation, Calvary 
as consummating the redemption, and the Mass as applying the 
power of Calvary to the faithful. And thus we are not receding from 
one oblation, nor do we multiply it from the part of the victim offered 
and its value, when we say the Eucharist is a sacrifice, because the 
same victim which is offered on the cross and the same value and 
fruit is continued in this mystical representation of it.” 1¢ 

We get some appreciation of the great mystery of Love that 
links the Mass with Calvary in the same sacrificial action from the 
example of a soldier who exercises the virtue of patriotism in de- 
fense of his country. When a man enters the army he pledges his 
allegiance to serve his country in whatever way the army may see fit 
to use him. The army accepts this oath of allegiance as the external 
manifestation of the soldier’s will to defend his country. It is an 
act of the virtue of patriotism. When the same soldier goes on the 
battlefield he is exercising the same virtue of patriotism but in a dif- 
ferent manner. Finally, when the soldier returns from the battle 
and reaffirms his love of country by another oath of allegiance he 
renews his act of patriotism. Here we have the same virtue of 
patriotism taking three different external expressions. The first was 
rather anticipatory of his country, the second was consummative, and 
the third commemorative. 

Somewhat similarly, Christ offers Himself as a sacrifice to the 
Eternal Father by one internal act of the will which takes different 
external expressions. At the Last Supper, Christ freely willed the 
sacrifice of His life that was to be consummated upon the altar of 
the Cross on Good Friday. This anticipated expression was a true 





16 John of St. Thomas, Cursus Theologicus, De Sacrificio Missae, Disp. 
XXXII, a. 2, n.XII, ¢.551, p12. 
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immolation but in an unbloody, sacramental manner. He immolated 
Himself by placing His own Body and Blood, under the form of 
bread and wine, as a sign of their physical separation that would take 
place on Calvary the next day. On Good Friday Christ’s physical 
Body was immolated. The Bloody Sacrifice of Calvary was the 
consummation and the full accomplishment of the Last Supper. This 
was the one great sacrifice for sin. Now Christ has taken His place 
at the right hand of God in glory. His physical Body is glorious 
and impassable. It can no more be sacrificed. But His Sacramental 
Body and Blood continue to be shed upon our altars in daily com- 
memoration. At the moment of consecration the same will of Christ 
is renewed and by the words of the priest the real Body and Blood 
of Our Savior is truly placed upon our altars in a sacramental form. 
The Body is placed under a separate species from the Blood as a 
sign of the real immolation that takes place. The Sacrifice of the 
Mass offered by every priest is a commemorative renewal of the 
Sacrifice of Calvary, just as the Last Supper on Holy Thursday 
night was a sacrifice offered by Christ in anticipation of the Passion 
on Good Friday. 


III. The Conclusion. 


A. In General. 


From our examination of the nature of the priesthood and the 
sublime act of sacrifice we must conclude that priestly ordination 
means sacrifice and self-sacrifice. First because the priesthood of 
its nature exists for the accomplishment of sacrifice. And secondly, 
because the priesthood of Christ is specifically for the accomplish- 
ment of self-sacrifice. Therefore, the newly ordained priest inherits 
a two-fold obligation: to immolate Christ and to immolate himself. 
But with this dual obligation go the necessary powers and graces 
for its fulfillment. 

By his ordination the priest receives power and grace to im- 
molate Christ, to offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass to God. Be- 
cause he shares in Christ’s priesthood he is obliged also to 
immolate himself. “Christ also loved us and delivered Himself up 
for us a sacrifice to God to ascend in fragrant odor” (Eph. 5, 2). 
“If anyone wishes to come after Me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross and follow Me.” (Matt. 16, 24). This obligation of self- 
sacrifice binds every priest for two reasons. 

The first reason is that conformation to the self-sacrificing 
Priest, Who is Christ, demands special self-sacrifice. Since the priest 
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ministers in the august sacrifice of Christ, he should have the same 
dispositions of soul that Christ had when He offered Himself on 
the Altar of the Cross. As Cardinal Manning wrote, “Every priest, 
morning by morning, offers to the Father the eternal oblation of 
Jesus Christ, but in that action he ought to offer also himself. When 
he says “Hoc est corpus Meum,” he ought to offer his own body; 
when he says “Hic est calix Sanguinis Mei,” he ought to offer his 
own blood, that is he ought to offer himself as an oblation to his 
Divine Master, in body, soul and spirit, with all his faculties, powers 
and affections, in life and unto death.” 17 

Another reason for self-sacrifice is the priest’s Communion, 
which is an integral part of the sacrificial action. By the character 
of Orders the priest shares in the Eternal Priesthood of Christ, but 
by the reception of Holy Communion he becomes one with Christ 
as He is Victim for sin. Holy Communion symbolizes and achieves 
oneness with Christ in the self-sacrifice. By his Communion, there- 
fore the priest should be conformed to Christ the Victim offered 
and received by both the celebrant and the faithful. The words of 
St. Paul to the Romans apply especially to the priest who must par- 
take of the Body of Christ as often as he offers Holy Mass. “I 
exhort you, therefore, brethren, by the mercy of God, to present 
your bodies as a sacrifice, living, holy, pleasing te God—your spiritual 
service” (Rom. 12, 1). 


B. In Particular. 


God looks upon the newly ordained priest as a continuation of 
Christ among men. Because of what the priest is and what he does, 
he becomes another instrument in the achievement of God’s purpose 
in the universe. By offering Mass the priest renders to God a divine 
and perfect homage in which the whole universe realizes its goal; 
by conforming himself to Christ the priest attains the highest mir- 
roring of God and the greatest likeness to Christ possible to man. 

To Christ, the priest is His ambassador. “On behalf of Christ, 
therefore we are ambassadors, God, as it were, appealing through us” 
(2 Cor. 2, 20). The priest, having true power over the Sacramental 
Body and Blood of Christ, is the key to the efficacy of that Blood 
in the Mystical Body. In the priest’s hands Christ places not only 
the power to administer the Sacraments but also the determination 
as to how Calvary shall have its effects upon the souls of men. 
On the priest’s zeal in carrying out his work—preparing men for 





17 The Eternal Priesthood, Card. Manning, London, Burns and Oates, p. 5. 
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the Eucharist by preaching, teaching, and administering the Sacra- 
ments—depends the fulfillment of Christ’s will “that they may have 
life.” To His priestly ambassadors Christ has surrendered all the 
power and love of His Sacred Heart, and for His chosen ministers 
He prays to the Heavenly Father. “Sanctify them in the truth. Thy 
word is truth. Even as Thou hast sent Me into the world, so I also 
have sent them into the world” (John 17; 17-19). 


The heart of Holy Mother Church rejoices in her newly or- 
dained minister. She sees in him one more guarantee, one more ful- 
fillment of Christ’s promise, “Behold, I am with you all days, even 
unto the consummation of the world” (Matt. 28, 20). In her new 
priest the Church sees the same power and love of her founder 
blossoming again. “Jesus Christ is the same, yesterday and today, 
yes and forever” (Hebr. 13, 8). 

To certain souls this newly ordained priest is their special way 
to heaven. For normally God predestines certain souls as dependent 
upon this priest for their sanctification and salvation. The very fact 
that his holiness and his zeal is the hope of salvation to the souls 
entrusted to him should be a motive for the priest to aspire to the 
highest conformity with Christ in self-sacrifice. “I will most gladly 
spend and be spent myself for your souls, even though, loving 
you more, I be loved less” (Cor. 12, 15). 

The new priest represents the very real sacrifices of his parents, 
teachers, and benefactors. To them his priestly ordination is a kind 
of divine testimony that God is pleased with their offerings. He was 
“their sacrifice” to God and he will be “their priest” interceding for 
them daily at the altar. Religion, whereby we give due worship to 
God, and piety, whereby we pay due reverence to our parents, go 
hand in hand and are not mutually exclusive. Thus, if the priest 
be faithful to God, he will also be faithful to those who have helped 
him to achieve his divine vocation. 

To the new priest himself ordination day is the greatest day of 
his life, the day he “puts on Christ.” Ordination completes in him 
that configuration to Christ the Priest which was begun in him by the 
sacramental characters of Baptism and Confirmation. It is a sign 
of divine predilection and predestination to the even more glorious 
things of heaven. 

To the newly ordained priest the priesthood is an awesome, 
humbling responsibility. The holiness and self-sacrifice demanded for 
this august ministry is greater than that requisite for the religious 
state. “Between a priest and any other man, however good, there 
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should be as much difference as between heaven and earth.” 1® The 
priestly dignity, therefore, to him that receives it is not an occasion 
for self-exaltation; it is inherently a divine mandate to spend him- 
self in the service of Christ and His members “usque ad mortem.” 

Finally, to the Blessed Virgin Mary the newly ordained priest 
is a beloved son. She is the Mother of God who gave humanity to 
the Eternal Priest and Victim. She will show her motherly care for 
His priest, cut off from many human ties, by tenderly strengthening 
him as she did the first disciples in the Cenacle. The priest who by 
character and grace is “another Christ” should be turned by filial 
affection to His Mother. Yet she was also the Co-Redemptrix who 
shared the agony of His blood-stained sacrifice on Calvary. She 
knows better than we that the priesthood demands self-sacrifice. Her 
counsel to the newly ordained priest, therefore, is the same that she 
gave to the servants at Cana. “Whatsoever He shall say to you, do 
ye” (John 2, 5). 





18 “Haerent Animo,” The Exhortation of Pope Pius X to the Clergy, Au- 
gust, 1908. 


“Come to me all you who labour and are heavily burdened, and I will refresh 
you.” That so few are obviously saints may well be, from the human side, because 
we shrink from the unrelenting labour of uncompromising good habits and the 
sweeping demands of thoroughly virtuous living. We can escape some of the dead- 
ening of the heart that lies behind aversion to labour by avoiding the alluring con- 
tours which the fog of materialism gives to evil; but to fire our hearts to an eager 
demand for opportunities for this labour, we must be enraptured of what awaits 
the willing and chosen labourers even in this life. It is only in this way that bitter- 
ness is turned to sweetness, and labour into rest. 


From the Foreword by Walter Farrell, O.P., from 
The Gifts of the Holy Ghost by John of St. 
Thomas in the translation of Dominic Hughes, 
O.P., copyright 1951 by Sheed and Ward, Inc., 
New York. 








THAT SINGULAR CONVERSION 


THEODORE HALL, O.P. 


“If anyone says that in the sacred and holy sacrament of 
the Eucharist the substance of the bread and wine remains 
conjointly with the body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and denies that wonderful and singular change of 
the whole substance of the bread into the body and the 
whole substance of the wine into the blood, the appearances 
only of bread and wine remaining, which change the Cath- 
olic Church most aptly calls transubstantiation, let him be 
anathema.” + 


When the Catholic Church thus speaks it is not without grave 
reason. The power to speak with certainty in matters of doctrine is 
Hers from God through Peter, the rock which Christ Himself 
made the cornerstone of His Church. We have but to adhere by 
faith to Her teachings, that is if our faith is strong, but if our 
faith is weak we need to examine more closely the Divine Author- 
ity of the Church. Yet those of us who do adhere firmly to the 
word of God, proclaimed by His Church, might still find it profit- 
able to consider briefly some aspect of one object of our faith. 

The Eucharist is the most powerful of all the sacraments, 
since in it Christ Himself is contained. Not content with having 
provided us with His personal friendship during the thirty-three 
years of His life, He now offers mankind this same loving friend- 
ship by His continual presence among us. He makes Himself the 
object of our faith and our love: by dwelling in the tabernacles 
of our churches; by offering Himself as a perfect sacrifice in 
the Mass for the needs of mankind; by joining Himself in a bond 
of union to those who worthily receive Him. Without the Euchar- 
ist, man is bereft of the one perfect source that can elevate him to 
a level above his nature, join him to the supreme God, give him a 
spiritual and eternal life. 

On the first Holy Thursday, Christ “took bread, blessed it, 


1Canons And Decrees Of The Council Of Trent, Rev. H. J. Schroeder, 
O.P., Sess. 13, Can. 2, B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1941, p. 79. 
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broke it, and gave it to His disciples saying: Take ye and eat 
ye all of this: For this is My Body: then taking the chalice He 
blessed it and gave it to His disciples saying: Take ye and drink 
ye all of this: For this is the Chalice of My Blood, of the new 
and eternal testament, the mystery of faith which shall be shed 
for you and for many unto the remission of sins.”? “Do this 
for a commemoration of me.” 


Today the priest in the holy sacrifice of the Mass, obedient 
to Christ, commemorates this twofold consecration of bread and 
wine. Christ commanded His priests to do this; He gave them the 
power to accomplish it. The priest as an instrument of God stands 
in the place of Christ and once again converts bread into Christ’s 
body, wine into Christ’s blood. But since the priest is only the 
instrument of God, it is God’s power acting; God’s power con- 
verting the substance of bread into flesh, the substance of wine 
into blood. How then does God work this conversion? 


The priest is a man, a mere creature, whose powers are lim- 
ited. He cannot work beyond the capacity of his own nature. He 
might take wheaten-dough which he already possesses, turn it into 
a loaf of bread or into biscuit, perhaps even bake a pie. In this 
manner he would place a new form on the substance of that 
dough: he would transform the dough, but for man to turn that 
same dough into the substance of a dove or a lamb is obviously 
beyond his greatest potentialities; neither can he change the sub- 
stance of dough into the substance of man. Yet, the priest has 
the power of God in this instant of consecration. Has God then 
the power to change the substance of bread into the substance of 
flesh and blood? 


God’s power over all things can be summarized by saying 
that He created all things out of nothing. Now if He created all 
things out of nothing: water, land, air, fire, wheat for bread, 
grapes for wine, animals with flesh and blood, would His power 
be useless in the less difficult task of changing one of these into 
the other? No! Rather we should not wonder at such a change 
relative to the body of Christ. For in the Incarnation—the as- 
suming of flesh by the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity— 
God produced the body of Christ from a Virgin. Now it isn’t 
natural that a child be born of a virgin; neither is it natural, but 
supernatural, that Christ’s human flesh should instantaneously be 





2New Roman Missal 
3 Luke 22, 19. 
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present at the words of consecration. We may restate these truths 
thus: God put a new substance where previously there was no 
substance whatsoever: creation; brought forth a substance from 
another substance, in a manner above nature: the birth of Christ 
from a Virgin; now He changes one substance into another sub- 
stance: bread into the body of Christ, wine into the blood of 
Christ. This change is not a natural one. It is above the power 
of nature: it is a supernatural change. It is not a transformation 
of a substance; man himself can accomplish such a change by giv- 
ing the form of either a biscuit or a pie to the substance of dough, 
but it is a transubstantiation. One substance—bread, is converted 
into the other substance—flesh; substance trans substance: trans- 
substantiation. This change is like no other in the natural order, 
for this reason it is called that singular change or conversion 
technically known as transubstantiation. 

Granted that this is true, what was bread is now Christ’s body 
and what was wine is now Christ’s blood, why do we still ex- 
perience the presence of bread and wine: why do we see, taste, 
smell the bread and wine? There are three good reasons why 
Christ as God willed these appearances to remain. Firstly, be- 
cause it is not normal for men to eat the flesh of another man or 
drink his blood, but it becomes acceptable under the appearances of 
foods we most frequently consume: bread and wine. Hence Christ 
would conserve man’s dignity, since bread is a universal food and 
wine a standard drink at the meals of many nations. Secondly, if 
it were evident to all that the faithful ate the body and drank the 
blood of Him whom they professed to be God, it would be a great 
occasion of ridicule by infidels. Even the pagans had great reverence 
for their gods; to those who lacked the faith and a proper under- 
standing of its truths, the destruction of a god by eating would have 
been wholly ridiculous. Thirdly, the presence of Christ under other 
appearances, bread and wine, provides a way of gaining merit from 
the practice of a deeper faith. If Christ were present to our senses 
in the Eucharist, there would be less merit in devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament. Faith is proper to this life and necessary to gain eternal 
vision.* 

Yet thoughts arise: only bread can have the appearances of 
bread, only wine the appearances of wine; how then can Christ’s 
body appear as bread, His blood as wine? God is the creator of all 
things; if, in the natural order, He placed the appearance of bread 





4 Cf. Summa Theologiae III, q. 75, a. Sc. 
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into the bread, the appearance of wine (taste, smell etc.) into wine, 
in the supernatural order He certainly should be able to attach these 
same appearances to some substance, namely His own flesh and blood. 
The natural order demands that a child be born of a woman from 
the seed of a man; God passed by this natural order to give us 
the Christ child from a Virgin. By His supernatural powers, He 
passed by the natural order to give us His own (Christ’s) body and 
blood under the appearances of bread and wine. 

What condition then does the body and blood of Christ assume 
at the moment of consecration, i.e. how is Christ present under the 
appearances of the bread and wine? The Church at the Council of 
Trent stated that the whole and entire Christ exists under the species 
of bread, and under whatever part of that species; the whole and 
entire Christ exists under the species of wine, and under its parts. 

By this singular change, transubstantiation, the whole and entire 
Christ is present under the species (appearances) of bread and under 
the species of wine. Christ said: This is My Body: This is My Blood. 
When He said: This is My Body, He meant the body which was 
then visibly present to His disciples. However, the body which was 
visibly present to His disciples was composed of flesh, bones, nerves, 
sinew, blood etc. Since this was the true condition of Christ’s body 
when He said: This is My Body, then in all truth the blood of Christ 
and therefore the entire Christ was present with the body under the 
appearances of bread alone. When Christ said: This is My Blood, He 
meant the blood which was then flowing through the veins of His 
body. In this manner the body of Christ and so the entire Christ was 
present with the blood under the appearances of wine alone. 

The truth of this becomes more manifest when we consider 
the possibility of having Christ’s body without the blood, or Christ’s 
blood without the body. Christ, on Holy Thursday, had given the 
power of consecration to His disciples. Suppose then that, on Good 
Friday, as Christ hung dead on the cross, His side pierced and the 
blood separated from His body, anyone of His disciples would have 
pronounced the words: This is My Body. According to the true con- 
dition of Christ’s body the blood was not present but separated from 
the body: therefore, the blood of Christ would not have been present 
in this consecration. Today, the body and blood of Christ are united 
in glory; thus under the consecration of either species, bread or 
wine, the body and blood are simultaneously present. 

The whole and entire Christ is present under whatever part of 
these species. Whether there is only a small crumb of host or a drop 
of blood present, the whole and entire Christ is contained. His body, 
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blood, veins, bones, sinew, all are contained under the smallest part 
of either species. How? It is evident that the whole of Christ if 
present in the ordinary way would probably consume a space of 
approximately six feet; but Christ is not present in the Eucharist 
in an ordinary way. He is present under the appearances of bread 
and wine. The substance of bread is not there, but the substance of 
Christ; the substance of wine is not there, but the substance of 
Christ. Whatever is contained in the Eucharist is the substance of 
Christ and all that belongs to Christ is present as His substance. 
Christ’s body, blood, veins, nerves, sinew, all are there. 

At first this may seem confusing but consider something similar. 
We listen for an hour while someone delivers a speech. When it is 
over we reduce the speech to what all of us commonly refer to as 
the ‘substance’ of the speech. Does this ‘substance’ contain the entire 
speech? Yes, it does! Under what condition does it contain the 
speech: line for line, word for word, pause for pause? No! It con- 
tains the entire speech substantially. Yet, is all the speech present? 
It is! Is all the material of the speech present? It is not present as 
the material—the sentence, the word, the pause—but is somehow 
contained in the substance of the speech. Neither is the material: 
bone, nerve, sinew of Christ present materially but it is there sub- 
stantially under the sacramental species. By this means the whole 
and entire Christ is present under the smallest host or drop of blood; 
because no special space is set aside for flesh, neither for blood, nor 
for bone, nor nerves, but all are a part of the substance of Christ, 
so that wherever there is a particle of the consecrated Christ, there 
is the entire Christ. The same whole and entire Christ who was born 
of the Virgin Mary; who, after He crossed the Sea of Galilee, 
multiplied the loaves of bread that He might expound to mankind 
the doctrine of heavenly bread, the Eucharist. 

“And Jesus said to them: I am the bread of life. This is the 
bread which cometh down from heaven: that if any man eat of it, 
he may not die. I am the living bread which came down from heaven. 
Then Jesus said to them: Amen, amen, I say unto you: except you 
eat the flesh of the Son of man drink his blood, you shall not have 
life in you. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
everlasting life: and I will raise him up in the last day.” ® 


5 John 6; 48, 50, 51, 64, 55. 
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THE PAULINE FOUNDATION OF DOMINICAN PREACHING 


GABRIEL WESTPHALL, O.P. 


a ESUS CHRIST, concluding His discourse to the apostles 
Re after the Last Supper, addressed a sublime prayer to His 
Father. Two sentences of this sacerdotal prayer are of 
paramount importance to us. “The words which Thou 
gavest me, I have given to them” (Jn. 17, 7); and again, “Thy word 
is Truth” (Jn. 17, 17). In these divine words are contained the 
pivotal elements of a preacher’s dignity and responsibility. His word 
must reflect ‘the truth’ which the Father gave to the Son. It is as 
though the minister of the word must be identified spiritually with 
the Father in His eternal generation of the Word in the Trinity, for 
the salvation of souls. For by his preaching, he assists in generating 
the Word in the souls of his hearers. 

For St. Paul and St. Dominic, these words of our Lord are 
points of departure and of return. Both received their inspiration 
and spiritual strength for their missions in such convictions. St. Paul, 
whom the liturgy seven times hails ‘preacher of truth,’ wrote to the 
Galatians, “for neither did I receive it (the gospel) of man, nor did 
I learn it but by the revelation of Jesus Christ” (Gal. 1, 12). 
Twelve centuries later, St. Dominic whom God, “‘wished to renew 
the apostolic form of living,” founded an Order of religious men 
dedicated to preaching. They were to be in the words of Pope Hon- 
orius III, “champions of the faith and true lights to the world.” 
Their light was to shine in the world under the shield of the Order, 
namely, Truth. 

The truths which the preacher delivers are of the supernatural 
order. They go forth to the ends of the world. By reason of their 
supernatural origin, grave obligations devolve upon the preacher. 
These are assumed not so much for themselves, but insofar as they 
are the practical ramifications of the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of the Church. “As all priests,” writes Pope Pius in his famous ency- 
clical, Mystici Corporis Christi “hold first and chief place in this 
Body.” He further emphasizes this point by remarking, “and (this) 
must be maintained uncompromisingly.” Again His Holiness gives the 
reason for these statements. “It is through them (the priests) com- 
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missioned by the Divine Redeemer Himself that Christ’s apostolate 
as teacher, king and priest is to endure.” 

The obligations are these; first, the obligation of the preacher 
towards God Who sends him; secondly, the preacher’s obligation 
towards himself; and thirdly, the obligation of the preacher towards 
those to whom he is sent. Regarding these, we will first summarize 
their implications since this will form the background for the dis- 
cussion on Sts. Paul and Dominic. An application of each obligation 
will be made in order to understand the mind of St. Paul concerning 
them. When the thought of St. Paul is expressed, we will indicate 
St. Dominic’s adoption of it as the basis for his Order of Preachers. 


THE PREACHER AND GOD 

In the gospel of St. John, Christ tells His apostles, “As the 
Father hath sent me, I also send you” (Jn. 20, 21). They were sent 
to preach the gospel to every creature. The preacher in consequence 
stands in relation to Christ as Christ did to His Father. Therefore, 
what is asked of the preacher is a perfect representation of the Son, 
Christ Jesus our Lord. Jesus, the High Priest, is the supreme Head 
of His body the Church. As the Supreme Head, He sends all His 
coadjutors to preach His gospel of truth. “That of all he hath given 
me, I should lose nothing,” and “that everyone who seeth the Son 
and believeth in him may have life everlasting” (Jn. 6, 39, 40). 
This is the manifest will of the Father for His Son and also for the 
representatives of His Son. To each preacher is given a part of the 
Body of Christ, of which he should ‘lose nothing’. To each preacher 
is given the work of presenting Christ to the flock to be seen and 
believed. “Let this mind be in you that was in Christ Jesus” 
(Philip. 2, 5). 


THE PREACHER AND HIMSELF 
The personal obligation of the preacher with respect to himself 
is proportionate to the end of his ministry. He is the chosen instru- 
ment of God for the salvation of souls. For this essentially divine 
work, the instrument must dispose itself to assist the principal agent 
which is God. Thus first of all, personal sanctification is required to 
divinize the human instrument. 


This work of personal sanctification involves a number of ele- 
ments which do not bind upon the faithful. The preacher has the 
official work of communication of supernatural truths. Not only does 
this presuppose a fund of theological knowledge, but also the art of 
transmitting these truths. His holiness, Pope Benedict XV in his 
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encyclical, “On the preaching of the Word of God,” indicated one 
of the reasons for the fact that, “men are slipping back more and 
more into . . . paganism” as the “deplorable fact that the ministers 
of the Word do not apply thereto an adequate remedy.’ Pope Bene- 
dict further declares, “If that weapon (Word of God) does not every- 
where produce its effect, the blame must be laid to those ministers of 
the Gospel who do not handle it as they should.”? 


THE PREACHER AND SOULS 

Members of the Mystical Body are lost when shepherds are 
lacking. They then are as those Jews of old upon whom Christ had 
compassion; for “they were as sheep not having a shepherd” 
(Mk. 6, 34). These are the sheep who also must ‘make up what was 
wanting of the sufferings of Christ’ (Col. 1, 24). No beginning can 
be made unless first they know of the sufferings of Christ. They can 
know only when they hear. For them to hear, the preacher must touch 
their hearts. In order to touch their hearts, the preacher must realize 
that it is part of Christ that he touches in them. Pope Pius XII again 
in his celebrated encyclical, Mystici Corporis Christi, stresses the 
intrinsic principle of unity which binds all parts of the Body of the 
Church. The Supreme Pontiff says, “it exists effectively in the whole 
and in each of its parts.” Thus the bonds uniting the preacher and 
the faithful is the Spirit of God. The preacher and the faithful are 
both in Christ and Christ is in both; yet upon the minister lies the 
duty of preaching Christ to the other members in Christ. 

St. Paul and St. Dominic had a universal mission in the Church. 
Each, one by divine command, the other by Papal authority, were to 
undertake a doctrinal apostolate to convert souls. They were to pro- 
pagate and to preserve Divine Truths. In so doing, they were aware 
of the heavy responsibilities inherent in their work. St. Paul learned 
from God how to discharge them. St. Dominic, whose apostolate so 
closely approximated St. Paul’s, drew upon the Apostle’s outlook. 
It is not an accidental choice which St. Dominic made, but a deliber- 
ately willed likeness. Just how strong this likeness to St. Paul is will 
be seen by an examination of their convictions regarding the preach- 
er’s duty to God, to himself and to his people. 


ST. PAUL’S RELATION TO GOD 
Writing to the Corinthians, St. Paul affirms his relationship to 
God. “For Christ therefore we are ambassadors.” He is an ambassa- 


1 The Popes and the Priesthood (Grail Publication, 1953), p. 29. 
2 Ibid. 
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dor because, “He (God) hath placed in us the word of reconciliation 
. .. God as it were exhorting by us” (2 Cor. 5, 19, 20). 

An ambassadorship implies in its notion a sameness or oneness 
of outlook between the superior and his representative. This similarity 
of mind is affected by a mutual understanding and trust. The am- 
bassador standing in the place of the king will carry out his com- 
mission in complete conformity to the mind of the king. 


St. Paul’s ambassadorship was preaching the word of reconcili- 
ation, as ‘if it were God’. Paul frequently alludes to his commission 
by God. To the Galatians he wrote that his apostleship, “was not of 
or by men but by Jesus Christ and God the Father” (Gal. 1, 6). 
Again to the Thessalonians, “But as we were approved by God that 
the gospel should be committed to us” (1 Thess. 2, 4). The implica- 
tions of the commission caused Paul to exclaim, “Woe is to me if I 
preach not the gospel” (1 Cor. 9, 16). A similar necessity was laid 
upon the shoulders of Christ to bear witness to the truth (Jn. 18, 37). 
St. Paul bore witness to the truth that whatever he received he gave. 
“T delivered unto you first of all which I also received” (1 Cor. 15, 3). 
That which St. Paul received was, “Jesus Christ and Him Crucified” 
(1 Cor. 2, 2). 

The ambassador of Christ is expected to do the work of an 
envoy—not as some temporal minister, but as the minister of God in 
perfect conformity of will and mind. The perfection of a worldly 
minister is not sufficient. He works solely from motives springing 
up in the natural order. God’s ambassador works in the order of grace 
and therefore the perfection demanded of him is that of grace. Herein 
lies the consummation, completion of the work of Christ. Such a per- 
fection would be tantamount to becoming another Christ—an alter 
Christus. St. Paul achieved even this sublime height so that in all 
things he should please the Father (Jn. 8, 29). Paul though not in a 
boasting manner, wrote the Phillipians, “For me to live is Christ” 
(1, 21). A more unique relationship of a minister of the word to the 
Word is difficult to conceive. The perfect ambassador, the perfect 
alter Christus—this is a tremendous advance from the day on which, 
in a state of bewilderment, he implored, “Lord, what wilt thou have 
me do,” (Acts 9, 6). 


ST. DOMINIC’S RELATION TO GOD 
The relationship of St. Dominic to God was that of a champion 
of truth—one who espouses a cause of another to defend and to pro- 
mote that cause. The ultimate perfection required of a champion of 
truth is that of an ambassador ; to be conformed to Christ Who came 
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into the world to cast a fire (Lk 12, 49). St. Cyril’s comment upon 
this passage in Luke is “The fire refers to holy and sacred words 
which through the gospel and by the power of the Spirit cleanses the 
minds of those who believe in Him .. . this is therefore the salutary 
and useful fire by which those living on earth, cold and deadened by 
sins, are inflamed to a life of piety.” Blessed Jordan of Saxony 
records in his life of St. Dominic the vision of Dominic’s mother. 
She saw that she “had in her womb a dog who held in his mouth a 
burning torch with which he set fire to the world.’”* St. Dominic’s 
mission as a champion was prefigured. He was to cleanse the minds 
of the peoples of his day by the holy and sacred words of the gospel. 
The title of champion was given to St. Dominic and his Order by 
Pope Honorius III in the bull confirming the Order. The Pope wrote, 
“We believing that the Brothers of your Order will be champions of 
the Faith and the true lights of the world, confirm your Order.” 
Thus the stamp of Divine approval and commission was given 
to be ambassadors of the Word inflaming the world to a devout 
Christian life. 

At the time of St. Dominic’s baptism, one of the bystanders, 
(some think his godmother), beheld a bright star on the forehead of 
the infant. “It was a star very resplendent which enlightened the 
whole world.” The character of St. Dominic’s role was not 
solely the spreading of the gospel through preaching. His special 
trait was championing the doctrinal and intellectual message of Christ 
by means of the word. 

Intimately allied to this attitude of the preacher towards God is 
his concern for his own welfare. This personal concern flows naturally 
from the preacher’s realization of his position and responsibility to 
God. The teaching of Christ in the sermon on the mount, “Be ye 
therefore perfect as also your heavenly Father is perfect,” (Mt. 5, 
48) applies with special force to the ministers of the Father. 


ST. PAUL AS PREACHER 
Christ said to the apostles of all time, “You have not chosen me, 
but I have chosen you .. . and have appointed you that you should go 
and should bring forth fruit” (Jn. 15, 16). To bring forth fruit 
without prayer is an impossibility. Simply to be called does not suffice. 
The admonition of our Lord, “Watch and pray” (Mk. 14, 38), stands 
especially for His preachers, St. Paul knew this very early in his 





8 Bl. Jordan of Saxony, A New Life of St. Dominic, annotated by Fr. Louis 
Getino, O.P., translated by Fr. E. C. McEniry, O.P. The Columbian Press, 1926, 
p. 25. 
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Christian life. For Paul, after the crisis on the road to Damascus, 
was found in the house of Judas praying (Acts 9, 11). Later in 
writing to his Churches throughout Asia, he repeats constantly, “I 
have made a remembrance of you in my prayers night and day” 
(Tim. 1, 2). 

Prayer essentially affects the ministry of a preacher. Through 
this powerful lever, grace is won, as Paul often told the Corinthians. 
“Therefore, neither he that planteth is anything, nor he that watereth: 
but God that giveth the increase.” (1:3, 7). Pope Benedict XV in his 
encyclical, “On the preaching of the Word of God”, touches upon this 
cardinal role of prayer. “Therefore he who is little given to prayer or 
neglects it altogether, vainly spends his time and labor in preaching, 
for in God’s sight his sermons profit neither himself nor those who 
hear him.” 

The necessity for prayer bespeaks the importance of humility. 
St. Paul attests to this in his second letter to the Corinthians. Here 
he stresses the unfathomable wisdom and power of God by His use 
of weak men to confound the world. For the world is confounded by 
the power which radiates from the “base . . . foolish . . . weak things 
of this world” (2 Cor. 4, 20). When taking leave of his churches in 
Asia he said to the bishops, “You know in what manner I have been 
with you, serving the Lord with all humility” (Acts, 20, 19). All of 
these things served St. Paul that his preaching should not become as 
sounding brass (1 Cor. 13, 1), nor that he himself should become a 
castaway (1 Cor. 9, 27). 


ST. DOMINIC AS PREACHER 

When St. Dominic was in Rome for the third time he won con- 
firmation of his Order from Pope Honorius III. In thanksgiving he 
went to St. Peter’s to pray; and while in prayer he had a vision. The 
apostles, Sts. Peter and Paul appeared to him—St. Peter giving 
Dominic a staff, St. Paul giving him a book saying, “go and preach 
for to this ministry thou art called.” * This vision, traditionally accept- 
ed, manifests the part of prayer in the intense life of St. Dominic. 

In the Constitutions approved by the Church, the first section 
treating the office of preaching states, “Be mindful that the sacred 
work of preaching is the select office to which they have been especi- 
ally called . . . let them carefully prepare themselves . . . faithfully 





4 Augusta T. Drane, Life of St. Dominic (5th edition), Burns & Oates, Ltd. 
London, p. 74. 
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and zealously carry it out” (par. 740). To carry out this duty of 
preaching, faithfully and zealously, one must be instant in prayer as 
his Father Dominic. Blessed Humbert of Romans cites this duty as 
one of the principal means by which justice is done to the ministry 
of preaching, “prayer addressed to God”.5 Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P., writes in a similar vein, “it depends not only on the 
effort put into it by the priest himself, but also on the hidden workings 
of God’s grace which has to be obtained through prayer.’”® All mirror 
the mind of St. Dominic who nightly kept vigil in Church while the 
brethren retired. Bl. Jordan wrote that St. Dominic always spoke 
either of God or to God. Augusta Drane in her biography wrote, “he 
was accustomed to pray in imitation of Christ in the Garden, with his 
face on the ground.” 

The prologue to the Constitutions gives paternal advice to all 
Dominican preachers to be mindful of the rock from which they 
have been hewn. This mindfulness refers to the qualities that 
were manifested in St. Dominic. One of the dominant traits of 
the personality of Dominic was his deep humility. At the first general 
chapter of the Order at Bologna, Dominic tried to relinquish his 
control over the government of the Order. The brethren according to 
Bl. Jordan were surprised and refused to allow anyone to govern 
them save St. Dominic during his lifetime. After Dominic’s death, 
one of the witnesses to the process of canonization declared, “never 
did I see a man so humble in all things as was Brother Dominic.” 

That this fundamental basis for all preaching be not lost, the 
Constitutions direct that, “they (preachers) should return frequently 
into the convent . . . that they may provide for their own sanctification 
lest they themselves gradually fall away” (par. 751). Again in the 
prologue the tone is set, “they should intellectually consider of great 
importance, love with their whole hearts . . . and fulfill in very deed,” 
the means set by St. Dominic for the sanctification of the brethren 
(par. 4). 


ST. PAUL AND SOULS 
Everything in preaching is ordered to the end that souls be 
drawn to God and saved. St. Paul wrote to the Colossians, “(God) 
Whom we preach admonishing every man and teaching every man all 





5 Treatise on Preaching, translated by Dominican Students, Washington, 
D. C., Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland (1953), p. 31. 

6 The Priest in Union with Christ, translated by Rev. G. W. Shelton, New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. (1952), p. 139. 
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wisdom that we may present every man perfect in Jesus Christ” (1, 
28). The Ephesians read this, “. . . doing the truth in charity, we may 
in all things grow up in Him Who is the Head even Christ” (4, 15). 
For “all leads to the glory of God” (1 Cor. 10, 31). 

The concern of the Apostle for the salvation of souls was pre- 
eminent throughout his ministry. It dominated his thoughts. And by 
reason of it, he employed all manner of means to accomplish it. 
St. Paul wrote of this interior motivation to the Phillipians, “So that 
by all means . . . Christ be preached” (1, 19). 

A prime element of St. Paul’s manner was a lofty regard for the 
dignity of those whom he addressed. His sincere regard for their 
persons is notable in all his epistles. For Paul took to heart that which 
he taught concerning the Mystical Body of Christ. He teaches that 
members of the Body of Christ “be mutually careful one for another,” 
for he continues, “you are the body of Christ and members of mem- 
ber” (1 Cor. 12, 25, 27). St. Thomas explains this phrase, ‘members 
of member’ as having a threefold interpretation. The first sense of 
the words is taken to mean a dependency upon Christ in His humanity 
as Head of the Church.? This dependency which St. Paul taught the 
Corinthians, he himself felt, as he made known to the Colossians, 
“Giving Thanks to God the Father who hath made us worthy . . . and 
hath translated us into the kingdom of the Son of his love; in whom 
we have redemption through his blood, the remission of sins” (1, 
12, 14). Because all were to St. Paul so intimately united in the Head, 
Christ ; he addressed them invariably as ‘saints’. 

Yet this did not keep St. Paul from the duty of his apostolate. 
There were those whom the Apostle censured severely, others whom 
he praised. “O senseless Galatians, who hath bewitched you that you 
should not obey the truth?” (3, 1). Of the Corinthians, “I praise you 
brethren that in all things you . . . keep my ordinances as I have 
delivered them to you” (1 Cor. 11, 2). 

To all souls, the preacher of truth acquitted himself according 
to their condition and understanding. To his fellow Jews, Paul spoke 
with authority from the Scriptures. “God, who at sundry times and 
in divers ways, spoke in times past to the fathers by the prophets, last 
of all, in these days, hath spoken to us by his Son” (Heb. 1, 1, 2). 
When in pagan Lystra he was the idol of the people for a miracle 
he did among them; he began to explain the true God, “Who gives 
rains and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness” 
(Acts 14, 16). In addressing the Athenians, Paul appeals to their 


7 Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul (8th edition), Marietti (1953). 
Vol. I, p. 377, para. 753. 
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intellectual curiosity in his famous speech in the Areopagus. “Ye men 
of Athens, I perceive that in all things you are too superstitious. For 
in passing by and seeing your idols, I found an altar also, on which 
was written: to the unknown god. What therefore you worship with- 
out knowing it, that I preach to you” (Acts 17, 22, 23). St. Paul 
deals with his own Churches according to their capacity. The first 
letter of his which the Corinthians received contained, “I gave you 
milk to drink, not meat for you were not able as yet” (3, 2). 

Throughout St. Paul’s apostolic life he was conscious of the way 
in which he delivered his messages. Allusions to this appear scattered 
among his epistles. Paul confessed, “although I be rude in speech,” 
yet the “truth of Christ is in me” (2 Cor. 11, 6; 5, 10). This aware- 
ness that was St. Paul’s is fortunate for us. It gives us the basic 
norms for sermons. For the less weight given to ornate style the 
greater will be attributed to the divine element. 

The Corinthians were given an indication of this in Paul’s first 
letter to them. “I came to you not in loftiness of speech or of wis- 
dom” (2, 1). “My speech and my preaching was not in the persuasive 
words of human wisdom but in the shewing of the Spirit and power” 
(2, 4). The Thessalonians also read similar passages. “For neither 
have we used at any time the speech of flattery, as you know: nor 
taken an occasion of covetousness” (2, 5). “Even so, we speak not 
as pleasing men but God” (2, 4). 

Although St. Paul is at times blunt in correcting his Churches, 
he always maintains his faith in them. His confidence in the people 
is but the reflection of his immense faith in the mercies of God. Never 
does St. Paul succumb to despondency or gloom. After scolding the 
sensual Corinthians, he said to them, “Great is my confidence for you, 
great is my glorying for you” (2 Cor. 7, 4). St. Paul at one time 
called the Galatians senseless and bewitched, yet a bit further on he 
tells them, “I have confidence in you in the Lord that you will not be 
of another mind” (5, 10). The confidence of St. Paul seemingly led 
him to extremes. As he identified himself with all peoples. A Jew of 
his times would hardly have said, “I became weak that I might gain 
the weak” (1 Cor. 9,20). Those who were weak were the Gentiles 
whom the orthodox Jew avoided. Paul held in no less respect the Law 
and traditions of his countrymen. The source of the boundless confi- 
dence of St. Paul was his tremendous love of Christ Crucified. Our 
Saviour had said, “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all things to Myself” (Jn.12,32). Imbued with this spirit, St. Paul 
confided to the Thessalonians, “so desirous of you, we would gladly 
impart unto you... our own souls” (1;2,8). St. Paul wrote the Cor- 
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inthians telling them of the yearnings of his soul, “Most gladly will I 
spend and be spent myself for your souls, although loving you more, 
I be loved less” (2 Cor. 12, 15). Previously in his first epistle to them, 
he said, “I made myself the servant of all” (1 Cor. 9, 19). 


ST. DOMINIC AND SOULS 

St. Dominic left to his sons in the Constitutions of the Order, 
his mind regarding the office of preaching. The chapter dealing with 
preaching is explicit and detailed. Nothing was left to chance, every- 
thing was ordered and expressedly noted for the development and 
guidance of the preacher. 

Father Clerissac, O.P., expressed the fundamental reason for 
such an emphasis upon this special duty of the Order. He wrote, 
“The distinguishing marks of the Dominican apostolate from the 
beginning have been its championing of the truth and its participation 
in the doctrinal and judicial power of the Church.”® 

The prologue to the Constitutions, at the outset, defines the scope 
of the Dominican preacher. “Our Order . . . has been founded for the 
express purpose of preaching and the salvation of souls . . . that we 
may be of use to the souls of our neighbor” (par. 3, 1). In the sec- 
tion of the Constitutions treating the function of preaching specifi- 
cally, it tells all preachers to “have alone before their eyes the glory 
of God” (par. 761). A few paragraphs previously it says, “fear- 
lessly assert and vindicate the most holy rights of the Catholic 
Church” (par. 752, 2). 

Every preacher is reminded that to all, “they are debtors” 
(par. 758). No one then should forget that those to whom they are 
sent, “be they learned or unlearned” are the Body of Christ. 
Each of them is a part of the whole Body, thereby will the honor and 
dignity of the audience be maintained. 

The Constitutions are most explicit when treating of the manner 
of addressing the members of the Body of the Church. There is a 
special chapter solely devoted to this aspect of preaching. First and 
foremost, the brethren are cautioned, “to follow the footsteps of the 
Saviour” (par. 750). The preacher is directed, “not to cease 
announcing to the faithful with brevity and facility of speech the 
virtues they ought to pursue and the vices they ought to avoid.” The 
preachers are to “refrain from profane and abstruse arguments” 
(par. 753, 1). Likewise they are “to exercise the gospel ministry 
not in the persuasive words of human wisdom .. . but in the showing 





8Fr. Humbert Clerissac, O.P., The Spirit of St. Dominic, Burns-Oates 
and Washbourne, London (1939), p. 13. 
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of the Spirit and power, preaching not themselves but Christ Cruci- 
fied”. (par. 753, 1). Blessed Humbert wrote, “the preacher is actually 
the voice of Christ in this world and he ought to have in his words a 
fulness proportionate to the subjects that he will treat”. Therefore he 
will avoid, “the profane display and finery of vain and ambitious elo- 
quence” (par. 753, 1). As if to re-emphasize this thought, the Con- 
stitutions further on again warns, “the avoiding of that which savers 
of the theatre” (par. 761, 2). 

The preacher has to be prepared to come into relations with all 
levels and grades of life. The Constitutions states that they, “pro- 
pound the word of God to people of whatsoever age or condition” 
(par. 757). This section continues on to enumerate the various groups 
which come within the ministry of the preacher: conferences for the 
people in larger cities; catechization of children and students ; estab- 
lishing of associations for men and women. It concludes that the 
“doctrine of the Church shall be propounded even to non-Catholics...” 


CONCLUSION 

Years before Paul and centuries before Dominic, a small babe 
was born in a hillside cave. The heart of that Child, lying in the 
manger, encompassed the world. Whole courses of ages came within 
Its gaze. And in silence, the Child yearned for the salvation of souls. 

The voice of the Infant was not heard. The voice of the Infant 
grown to manhood was unheeded. The hearts of the people were as 
hard as the walls of the hillside cave and as indifferent as the wintry 
sky at night. 

Yet the voice of the Christ was heard through the voices of 
chosen men, men who in the power and spirit of God would cast their 
voices out into the world and convert it. Two such chosen souls cast 
their voices so mightily that today they are still heard. 

Sts. Paul and Dominic fulfilled the perfect apostolic life. Theirs 
was the same course and the same goal; “dogma quickened to life 
and action; divine truth loved and taught for its own sake.”® They 
kept the same faith. They were of kindred spirits, “a passionate long- 
ing for the wisdom of the Cross, an heroic love for Jesus Crucified.” 
Theirs was the mission to universalize the gospel, to free the truth. 
For St. Paul this was to free “the action of grace from the bondage 
of the law and deliver it as the common heritage.” St. Dominic, “re- 
stored and put in a new light the doctrine and universal character of 
the apostolate.”’ This new light “was a dedication not only to truth as 





9 Clerissac, op. cit., p. 16. The remaining quotations in the conclusion are 
from this work. 
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embodied in the articles of belief and the moral law, but to the very 
idea of truth as being the primordial character of the Divine life and 
of the Christian revelation; the source of all moral law and holiness 
in the Church; and the “fundamental reason of her authority and 
prerogatives.” 

St. Paul and St. Dominic heard the voice of the Infant in the 
hillside cave. The Voice was Truth. Paul, the preacher of truth, 
carried its doctrinal message to the first century world of Jews and 
Gentiles. St. Dominic under the banner of Truth, sent his Order over 
the face of the earth. They carried the doctrinal message to a schism- 
racked Church. Both labored in the same field that, “Christ might 
present it to Himself a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing; but that it should be holy and without blemish” 
(Ephesians 5, 27). St. Paul and St. Dominic assisted in this work, 
“to sanctify it, cleansing it by the laver of water in the word of 
life.” 


GOD’S LAWS 


“The laws of God are no mere whims, like the laws of some stupid despot. 
They are, on the contrary, the expression by God of His own knowledge of man’s 
nature and destiny. He knows the kind of being man is, for He made him. And 
for the same reason He knows what man is made for. God’s laws, then, are a pre- 
cise statement of how this particular kind of being may avoid destruction and reach 
his particular goal. The man who makes an engine is not limiting your freedom 
when he tells you not to run it beyond a certain speed. He knows that if you do 
you will smash the engine. . . . God’s laws then are best thought of as ‘maker’s 
instructions,’ directions for the right use of ourselves.” 


From A Map of Life by F. J. Sheed. 
Published by Sheed and Ward, Inc., New York. 
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ra N N ADULT rather puzzles a child by telling him, “Enjoy your 
Wega, youth, sonny, these are the best days of your life.” The 
tee 4 adult’s point is understandable; looking back on his own 
carefree, younger days, he remembers only their joyous gaity 
and freedom. The worries, cares and sorrows that afflict him now as 
an adult only serve to sharpen the contrast. But the child is confused 
at the thought that being “grown-up” is not something wonderful. He 
admires the knowledge of grown-ups which can answer all his ques- 
tions. When privileged to help his father fix the washing machine, he 
assumes an air of dignity ; that is a man’s work. The youngster is con- 
stantly imitating adults; he acts and talks like his father and acquires 
many of his mannerisms. Yet the child is told that to be an adult is not 
something wonderful, and he is puzzled. 

It is the child who is right and the adult who is wrong. To be 
an adult is to possess the fullness of human life, and the child in- 
stinctively realizes it. The difficulty lies in this: human life is a para- 
doxical blend of seeking happiness and finding sorrow, of offer- 
ing love and being ignored, of wanting the good and accomplish- 
ing the evil. All too often for adults, the eagerness of youth is 
tripped upon the hard rocks of suffering, sorrow and moral wrong. 

But life should not culminate in discouraged frustration. The 
fullness of human life, as the child rightly senses, is something won- 
derful. But the answer to the problem of how this can be accom- 
plished cannot come from man himself. He must seek help from 
another. In placing Robinson Crusoe on a deserted island, only Dan- 
iel Dafoe knew what the outcome would be. The successful ending 
of any story is foreseen perfectly only by the author. So also the 
full story of mankind is known only to the Author of life. The an- 
swer to the mystery of life can only come from God. 

God’s answer is given in His Son. “God, who, at sundry times 
and in diverse manners, spoke in times past to the fathers by the 
prophets, last of all, in these days hath spoken to us by his Son” 
(Heb. 1:1-2). The answer especially appears on the Cross. Standing 
before the Cross and peering into the opened Heart of Christ, man 
sees suffering and its cause which is sin. Man can here penetrate 
more deeply into the mystery of sin and recognize it for what it 
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is, an attack upon God. Suffering is then seen to be the punishment 
for sin. Yet the answer to the mystery of life is still not complete. 
Human life is more than a mystery of evil; it is a mystery of love. 
In the pierced Heart, man sees the Love which created him, and 
the Love which is now in the agonizing birth-pangs of re-creating 
him. Man sees the Love which is the source of all his aspirations 
and which alone can answer them. The Cross alone is the answer 
to the riddle of life and of human existence. Christ Crucified is 
a portrait of love, to be appreciated by those who recognize the 
brush strokes of the Master, and who have their faculties attuned 
to His words. 


The clearest insight into the Heart of Christ is gained through 
the words of God. Each of the four Evangelists describe the Passion 
and the accompanying events. The Gospel reveals the whole story: 
the Discourse after the Last Supper proves the depths of Christ’s 
love for men; the Agony shows the depths of torment and full 
freedom of spirit with which Christ embraced the Cross at the will 
of His Father ; detailed accounts are given of the arrest, trial, scourg- 
ing, crowning with thorns, on up to the climax of “It is consum- 
mated.” Yet the word of God is not restricted to the New Testament. 
“Man lives by every word that proceeds from the mouth of God” 
(Mt. 4:4). Man can also learn of Christ in the Old Testament. 
There is one passage which so captures the motive and spirit of the 
crucifixion that it has been called “the Fifth Passion.” The portrait 
of the Heart of Christ can readily be traced out in the prophetic 
brush-strokes of Isaias’ fourth “Servant of Jahweh” canticle. Here 
again we find love of His fellow men prompting Christ to offer 
Himself freely for their sins. 

A letter from home may contain nothing radically new. But 
there may be a slight change in viewpoint or turn of phrase that re- 
veal new features in those we love. The same is true of the “Serv- 
ant of Jahweh” portrait by Isaias. In these sixteen verses, no new 
revelation is given, yet, written eight centuries before the event, the 
inspired words shift the viewpoint and give a fresh look at this 
Heart of Infinite Love. This portrait by Isaias reveals again God’s 
answer to the mystery of life. Not only does man here see the depths 
of sorrow and the horror of sin. Looking beyond these into the 
motive of it all, man can stand with the Roman soldiers and look 
on Him Whom they have pierced. Not looking now with idle curi- 
osity but with loving docility, man learns what love is, what the 
meaning of life is; he learns the answer to the mystery of life in 
the portrait of love dying on the Cross. For in Isaias’ portrait, we 
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can study Christ, WHO gives the answer to the mystery of life. 
We can learn WHAT His love has led Him to do for us; we can 
see HOW and WHY He did it. 


WHO IS HE? 

He is my servant, the servant of the most high God. He is my 
just servant who shall justify many. Long centuries have passed 
since the promise to Adam of a redeemer, since its renewal to Abra- 
ham in the establishment of the Covenant wherein “all the nations 
of the earth shall be blessed” (Gen. 12:3), since the giving of the 
Law on Mount Sinai. “And Sion said: The Lord hath forsaken me, 
and the Lord hath forgotten me” (Isaias 49:14). These centuries are 
centuries of hopelessness, of sin, of “playing the harlot” (Osee 4:15), 
but above all they are centuries of thirsting expectation. “Give ear, 
O thou that rulest Israel . . . stir up thy might, and come to save 
us ... O God of hosts, convert us, and show us thy face, and we 
shall be saved” (Ps. 79 :4-8). He is as a root out of a thirsty ground. 
It is reminiscent of another great Isaian prophecy: “There shall 
come forth a rod out of the root of Jesse, and a power shall rise up 
out of his root” (Isaias 11:1). The mother is prepared, the Messias 
born. For the succeeding thirty years of the hidden life, under the 
guidance of His parents and the hovering Spirit, he shall grow up 
as a tender plant before him. 

Yet this chosen one has a startling appearance in this portrait. 
There is no beauty in him, nor comeliness ; he is despised. How could 
this be? We have seen him, and there was no sightliness, that we 
should be desirous of him. Man looks on Him to Whom St. Augus- 
tine could pray, “Come, Lord, work upon us, call us back, set us 
on fire and clasp us close, be fragrant to us, draw us to Thy loveli- 
ness ...” * But man can find no reason why he should be desirous 
of him. The blindness of man sees only the external ugliness. We 
thought him as it were a leper, and as one struck by God and afflicted. 
Only the good, the true and the beautiful appeal to the nobility of 
man. He wants no part of base and ugly suffering. Nor does he 
pause to consider the source of the ugliness. He sees only the most 
abject of men, a man of sorrows, and acquainted with infirmity, and 





1 Because of their frequency and primacy in this portrait, all the quotations 
from the “Servant of Jahweh” section (Isaias 52:13-53:12) will be indi- 
cated simply by italics. The phrases quoted will not necessarily follow 
the order in which they were written by Isaias. 

2 Confessions of St. Augustine, transl. by Frank Sheed, New York, Sheed 

and Ward, 1943, p. 163. 
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he shudders in horror. A more penetrating look at the portrait might 
reveal to him the source of the horror and ugliness. 


WHAT HAS HE DONE? 


He Who is the saviour, the long-awaited deliverer, is rejected 
by His Chosen People. They do not believe. Who hath believed our 
report? St. John, in his Gospel, after telling of the triumphant entry 
into Jersualem, quotes this verse and notes sadly, “And whereas he 
had done so many miracles before them, they believed not in him: 
that the saying of Isaias might be fulfilled . . .” (Jn. 12 :37-38). This 
was nothing new in Jewish history. The Lord Himself had once 
said to Moses, “How long will this people detract me? how long 
will they not believe me for all the signs which I have wrought be- 
fore them?” (Numbers 14:11). They wanted God, and they wanted 
the Messias, but on their own terms. Their attitude is summed up 
in we esteemed him not. He Who gave them bread to eat and raised 
their dead to life is wounded, bruised, despised. He is reputed with 
the wicked. 

The horror in this portrait is not generated by the personality 
of the one portrayed. The horror and ugliness have been heaped 
on Him by others. He came to give truth, but truth was not wanted. 
He came to replace earthly ideals with the divine ideal. He came 
to expose the shallowness of all earthly satisfactions and to propose 
instead the deep fulfillment of peace with God. But the choice of 
that fulfillment entailed the loss of things long possessed. Men con- 
sidered it far better that the one should die rather than the whole 
nation perish (cf. Jn. 11:50). He is cut out of the land of the living. 
He shall be led as a sheep to the slaughter. By the unholiest of trials 
He is condemned to die a criminal’s death; he shall give the ungodly 
for his burial. In the slaying of Him Who is God, in the rejection 
of His love, man learns the horror of sin. For the ugliness and horror 
of the Cross lie not in the person on the Cross, but in sin. Man 
cannot turn from the horror as though it were foreign to him; it is 
caused by him, it is all his very own. The one on the Cross is inno- 
cence personified. Though the horror of sin sweeps over and rips 
through Him, He Himself is innocent. He hath done no iniquity, 
neither was there deceit in his mouth. 

What has He actually done? He hath borne our infirmities and 
carried our sorrows. He “who knew no sin” (II Cor. 5:21) hath 
borne the sins of many. Here we begin to see that the Cross does 
more than merely express the horror of sin. The Old Law did this; 
“by the law is the knowledge of sin” (Rom. 3:20). Sin was re- 
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vealed in the Law. Love is revealed on the Cross. He shall lay down 
his life for sin. His love overcomes man’s rejection by taking its bur- 
den on Himself. The greatness of His love is apparent in its cost to 
Himself, for his soul hath laboured. Nor is He merely passive. Hav- 
ing taken sin on Himself, having been “made sin for us” (II Cor. 
5:21), He is a holocaust, a sacrifice to God. He offers Himself. It 
is He Himself that hath delivered his soul unto death. 


HOW HAS HE DONE IT? 


He has done all this freely, which is a sure sign of love. He 
shall lay down his life for sin. Christ Himself uses these very words: 
“T lay down my life ... No man taketh it from me: but I lay it down 
of myself” (Jn. 10:17-18). Though killed by others and cut off out 
of the land of the living, yet it is by His own consent. He would 
not ask for “twelve legions of angels” (Mt. 26:53). He was offered 
because it was his own will.® 

And he did it silently, which is the way of love. He shall not 
open his mouth. He had begun His life in silence: “He shall come 
down like rain upon fleece, and as showers falling gently upon the 
earth” (Ps. 71:6). It would end in the same way. Always “Meek and 
humble of heart” (Mt. 11:29), he shall be dumb as a lamb before 
his shearer. He is “the lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world” (Jn. 1:29). To the calumnies, jibes, mockeries of those who 
bruised Him, he opened not his mouth. 


WHY DID HE DO THIS? 


We all like sheep have gone astray. It is man who is at the bot- 
tom of all this. Everyone hath turned aside into his own path. Not 
only the Jews, but all men have sinned. The Heart of Christ is 
weighted with our burden. He hath borne our infirmities and carried 
our sorrows. The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. He 
carries our burden, and our burden is sin. He shall bear their iniqui- 
ties. He was wounded for our iniquities, he was bruised for our sins. 
For the wickedness of my people have I struck him. 





3 The phrase “because it was his own will’ does not seem to have come 
come from the inspired hand of Isaias. According to scholars, this verse 
in Hebrew reads, “He was harshly treated but humbled himself” (A 
Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, p. 568; New York, Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1953). “But the Vulgate interpretation, sanctified by 
the constant use of the Church, and suggested later in this prophecy by 
the words ‘He hath delivered his soul unto death,’ show us Christ’s 
free choice of death as the essential act of this sacrifice” (Lent, by Conrad 
Pepler, O.P.; B. Herder Book Co., 1950, p. 347). 
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The source of His bruises is ourselves and our sins; from these 
sources alone erupted the torrent of sorrow and anguish that afflicted 
Him. But they are not the ultimate reasons why He so suffered and 
offered Himself. The portrait of Isaias shows the ultimate “why” 
of the Passion to be threefold: our redemption, Christ’s. own glory, 
and the glory of God. 


FOR OUR REDEMPTION He was bruised for our sins, and 

by his. bruises we are healed. It is 
here that love fully appears. He takes our sins on Himself to overcome 
our sins. He accepts the burden of our rejection of His love in order 
to overcome our rejection. He calls man back by using the very thing 
by which man departs from Him. The contrast is clear-cut, fright- 
eningly so, except that it is mercy and love that is calling. “Abyss 
calls unto abyss” (Ps. 41:8). The abyss of His love summons man 
forth from the abysmal depths of sin. He seeks not justice, not 
destruction, he hath prayed for the transgressors. He seeks mercy 
and peace. The chastisement of our peace was upon him. He calls 
man back to a level with Himself. My just servant shall justify 
many. In grasping the tremendousness of His mercy and love, man 
contacts the goodness of his God. 

A child knows his mother’s wonderfulness from the way she 
so constantly cares for his every need. Man knows God’s wonder- 
fulness from the way He has responded to man’s need. When the 
Jews complained, “The Lord hath forsaken me, and the Lord hath 
forgotten me,” God replied, “Can a woman forget her infant, so as 
not to have pity on the son of her womb? and if she should forget, 
yet will not I forget thee’ (Isaias 49: 14,15). He did not forget. 
He did not send an angel to save us, He came Himself. He came to 
those who esteemed him not. He came to bear the brunt of our 
wickedness and to conquer it. He proved by every deed that the 
infinite good is not simply an abstract speculation of some philoso- 
phers, but is an intimately personal God Who takes on Himself 
man’s rejection of Himself, bears its full malice, and conquers it. 

Christ willingly chose death rather than the loss of our friend- 
ship. Stooping down to sinful man, He rips aside the barrier of self- 
love with the fierce violence of love and exposes a Heart of love. 
His love affects the depths of every man, destroying, cleansing, en- 
nobling, and then offers itself. A love so strong, a love so free, a 
love that is not seeking but giving, not profiting but spending at 
such cost to self, such love is a full and glorious revelation of what 
God is in Himself. He is Love. And He came to give Himself to us. 
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He is our good. He could not prove it more convincingly. Hence- 
forth the vibrant song of love wings its way through all the world. 
The Old Testament was spoken to the Jews; the New Testament is 
given to all. They that heard not have beheld His love. They to whom 
it was not told of him have seen. In Him all the nations of the earth 
are healed. He was bruised for our sins, and by his bruises we are 
healed. And being healed, we are made whole; and made whole, we 
love in return. For the only adequate reply to love is love. 


FOR CHRIST The goal of the Passion is the Redemption, the 
return of man to a life with God—loved by God 
and loving God. This goal is caught up into another. The Passion 
is for the glory of Christ. Behold my servant shall understand. He 
shall be exceeding high. “Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and so enter into his glory?” (Luke 24:26). Because his soul 
hath laboured, he shall see and be filled. All whom he has redeemed 
shall be his. If he shall lay down his life for sin, he shall see a long- 
lived seed. Therefore will I distribute to him very many. The ex- 
ultant hymn of heaven, sung by all his seed, will be, “The Lamb that 
was slain is worthy to receive power, and divinity, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and benediction” (Apoc. 5:12). 
When time shall be no more, he shall be exalted and extolled. 


FOR GOD The author of the whole plan is God. The ultimate 

glory is His. It is God’s servant, my servant, who 
has accomplished this wondrous work. It is God’s Will that has 
affected it. The Lord was pleased to bruise him in infirmity. The 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. He is as one struck by 
God and afflicted. The Jews and Romans are, of course, the ones re- 
sponsible for the crucifixion. But they acted under the providence 
of God, Who willed by the death of His servant to redeem all men. 
“Jesus Christ . . . this same being delivered up, by the determinate 
counsel and for knowledge of God, you by the hands of wicked 
men have crucified and slain” (Acts 2:22-23). God’s power and wis- 
dom draw good out of evil and work the great paradox of the Cross: 
“unto the Jews ... a stumbling block, and unto the Gentiles foolish- 
ness: but unto them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God” (I Cor. 1:23-24). It is 
all to His glory. 

Such then is the portrait of love, drawn by the Holy 
Spirit using the brush of Isaias. The disillusionment of the adult 
gives way before it to the eager hope of the child. Even though 
sorrow, suffering and difficulties remain, the answer to the mystery 
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of human life has been given. They find their explanation on the 
Cross. Man learns that all suffering is a consequence of sin. Man 
also learns from the pierced Heart that, by suffering with Christ, 
he shares in the noblest effort and ideal on earth—the redemption 
of all mankind. He learns too that suffering with Christ is the high- 
est expression of love that can be given to the Father. Nor does 
this make the Christian life depressing or gloomy; on the contrary, 
it takes the gloom out of human life by offering a divinely founded 
incentive for willingly accepting things otherwise oppressive. Love 
makes a joy of sacrifice. 

That sin is in the portrait is unfortunate. Yet it is a sure guaran- 
tee that the picture is realistic. The Holy Spirit sketched no dream- 
world Utopia. To enter the gloriously real order of divine love, man 
must accept Christ Crucified; to appreciate the Crucified, man must 
admit the reality of sin. It is a bit humiliating that man’s noblest 
action, love of Christ, hinges on admittance of his own baseness. 
But “the base things of this world, and the things that are con- 
temptible, hath God chosen” (I Cor. 1:30). These key features of the 
Christian life are crisply epitomized by St. Louis-Marie de Mont- 
fort: “Never the Cross without Jesus, nor Jesus without the Cross.” # 

As Isaias’ portrait of this Man of Sorrow unfolds before us, 
we see Him led as a sheep to the slaughter, we see Innocence Itself 
befouled with the stain of our sins. There grows a realization of the 
horror of sin and of the love of Christ. The more wonderful Christ is 
seen to be, the more horrible becomes sin, for it is an attack on Him. 
The more horrible sin appears, the more immeasurable is the love of 
Christ, for it accepted this attack from us and turned it to our advan- 
tage. Love shouldered the burden of our sins in order to restore us to 
Himself and, with Him, to God. More mindful of us than the most 
loving mother is of her child, God did not forget us in our hour of 
need. His tender mercy and His all-powerful love prompted Him to 
act in our behalf. He revealed His love and gave His love from the 
Cross. 

And he shall grow up as a tender plant before him .. . despised 
and the most abject of men... all we like sheep have gone astray... 
he was wounded for our iniquities, he was bruised for our sins, 
and by his bruises we are healed ... if he shall lay down his life for 
sin, he shall see a long-lived seed . . . behold my servant shall under- 
stand, he shall be exalted, and extolled, and shall be exceeding high. 





4The Love of the Eternal Wisdom, by St. Louis-Marie de Montfort, 
transl. by A. Somers, S.M.M., The Peter Reilly Company, Philadelphia, 
1955, p. 143. 
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HOW CATHOLIC WAS SHAKESPEARE? 


| LINUS WALKER, O.P. 


(2:3) 


| Be 


HE POSSIBILITY that Shakespeare was a Catholic is 
an intriguing ideal.’ After all, his plays are filled with Cath- 
olic allusions. Take for example the reverent manner in 
which both Romeo and Juliet speak to Friar Lawrence, 

their confessor and “ghostly father,”? the importance of the sacra- 

ment of penance in the play, the respectful way in which it is treated 
by Shakespeare. “Riddling confession finds but riddling shrift,” ® 
says Friar Lawrence to Romeo. And Juliet tells her nurse that she 
is going to “Lawrence cell, to make confession and to be absolved.” # 

Faith in the power of the priest to forgive sins appears in these and 

many other lines of Romeo and Juliet. 

Furthermore, the ghost of Hamlet’s father seems to be a Cath- 
olic ghost. It tells Hamlet: 









I am thy father’s spirit 
Doomed for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confined to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purged away.5 


This is a clear reference to purgatory. Many other similar, more or 
less Catholic references could be cited from Shakespéare’s works. 
But conclusive proof of Shakespeare’s Catholicity from such 
internal evidence is impossible. In the first place, many Catholic cus- 
toms, expressions, and beliefs were retained in the Elizabethan 
Church of England. In the second place, Shakespeare’s wide-ranging 
imagination found poetic and dramatic material where it could— 
in folk lore, in Christian faith and practice, in classical mythology, 
in whatever was familiar to his audience. One can say with certitude 





1 The argument in favor of the possibility has been plausibly presented in 
Shakespeare and Catholicism by H. Mutschmann and K. Wentersdorf, 
New York, Sheed and Ward, 1952. cf. a review of this book in Domini- 
cana, December, 1953, p. 347. 

2 Romeo and Juliet, I1,iii,45. 

8 Jbid., 1. 56. 

4 Ibid., III,v,232. 

5 Hamlet, I,v, 9-13. 
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that Shakespeare was familiar with the Catholic faith and not un- 
sympathetic to it, but not that he was a Catholic. 

Whence, then, came this familiarity? Probably from his family 
and from his school days in Stratsford. Documentary evidence exists 
to show that Shakespeare’s father was probably a Catholic recusant 
and that Shakespeare’s principal school teacher in Stratford later 
became a Jesuit. It is a fact that Shakespeare’s mother, Mary Arden, 
came from a staunch Catholic family. Some of her cousins suffered 
death for the faith in 1583.° 

But even stich historical evidence does not prove the fact that 
Shakespeare, himself, was a Catholic. It shows only some probability. 
It accounts for the many Catholic allusions in his plays. 

Nothing, therefore, can be concluded with certainty as to the 
fact of Shakespeare’s Catholicity. Such a conclusion must await the 
discovery of documentary evidence. It is a purely historical question, 
which is not our concern here. What is our concern and what is far 
more important anyway is HOW CATHOLIC ARE SHAKES- 
PEARE’S PLAYS? Do they present a Catholic view of life? The 
question would still have to be asked and would still have to be 
answered in the same way, even if irrefutable documentary proof 
were discovered that Shakespeare was a Catholic. Furthermore, the 
question can be answered with certitude. There need be no doubt about 
it. A close inspection of Shakespeare’s major tragedies reveals that 
these plays are more pagan than Catholic. They are typical of their 
age, the Renaissance, when the great modern blasphemy—the substi- 
tution of man for God—had its beginning, when man sought to exalt 
himself but ended by plunging himself into despair. 


THE CATHOLIC VIEW OF LIFE 
The Catholic view of life is simple. It is that we are wayfarers 
on a journey to our home in eternity. The trials and labors of this 
life are merely steps to our goal, means to our end of happiness in 
God. And the goal—our possession of God—is worth all the striving, 
for we are the sons of God. 
And if sons, heirs also; heirs indeed of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ: yet so, if we suffer with him, that we may 
be also glorified with him. For I reckon that the sufferings of 
this time are not worthy to be compared with the glory to 
come, that shall be revealed in us.7 
Furthermore, our afflictions are the just punishment for our sins; 
the Church recognizes this fact in her prayers: 


6 Mutschmann and Wentersdorf, op.cit., Chapters 7-11. 
7 Romans 8 :17-18. 
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Graciously hear, we beseech thee, O Lord, the prayers 
of thy people: that we, who are justly afflicted for our sins, 
may be freed by thy mercy for the glory of thy name.8 


The recognition that our ultimate happiness is supernatural and that 
our sufferings, united with Christ’s, are means of attaining it epito- 
mizes the Catholic view of life. 


This view of life is to be found in all truly Catholic literature. 
It is evident in the medieval classics of English literature, written in 
a time when England was permeated by the Catholic faith. For 
example, in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight (c.1370) the hero is 
a man of faith and hope who knows his ultimate end and uses the 
means of attaining it. Prayer, Mass, and the Sacraments are an 
important part of his life. The day before his perilous meeting with 
the green knight, he goes to confession : 


Then he took his way to the chapel, and sought out a 
priest privily and prayed him to teach him better how his 
soul might be saved when he should go hence; and there he 
shrived him, and showed his misdeeds, both great and small, 
and besought mercy and craved absolution; and the priest as- 
soiled him, and set him as clean as if doomsday had been on the 
morrow. And afterwards Sir Gawain made him merry with 
the ladies, with carols, and all kinds of joy, as never he did 
but that one day, even to nightfall; and all men marveled at 
him, and said that never since he came thither had he been 
so merry.® 


This is the merriment of a man who places his final happiness not 
in this life but in eternity, and who therefore has hope and joy even 
though he is probably going to suffer death the next day. 

Moved by hope, the sinful Queen Guinevere in Sir Thomas 
Malory’s Le Morte d’Arthur (before 1470) ends her days in a con- 
vent doing penance for her sins. When Launcelot, her former lover, 
appears there, she expresses her hope in eternal life to him: 


Therefore, Sir Launcelot, wit thou well I am set in such 
a plight to get my soul-heal; and yet I trust through God’s 
grace that after my death to have sight of the blessed face 
of Christ, and at doomsday to sit on his right side, for as 
sinful as ever I was are saints in heaven.1° 


Hope also charactertizes the death of Everyman as he descends into 
the grave with Good Deeds: 


8 Collect for Septuagesima Sunday. Italics added. 
9 Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, tr. by Jessie L. Weston. 
10 Te Morte d’Arthur, book 31, chapter 9. 








Into Thy hands, Lord, my soul I commend; 
Receive it, Lord, that it be not lost; 

As Thou me boughtest, so me defend, 
And save me from the fiends boast, 

That I may appear with that blessed host 
That shall be saved at the day of doom: 
In manus tuas, of might most, 

For ever, commendo spiritum meum.11 


The characters in truly Catholic literature know the purpose of 
life and the connection of all that happens in life with that purpose. 
They see God’s loving providence in all things, in every event. They 
look for the resurrection of the dead and the life of the world to 
come. In the face of suffering and death, their ruling virtue is 
HOPE. 


THE PAGAN VIEW OF LIFE 


The pagan view of life, on the other hand, is the opposite of the 
hopeful Christian view. It is a view darkened by ignorance. The 
pagan, unlike the Christian, does not know the purpose of life or the 
reason for suffering. He does not see that suffering is a means to 
the end of our ultimate happiness. To him there is no loving provi- 
dence of a merciful God guiding us to an eternal reward. Rather, 
life is governed by grim fate, and the curse of the gods falls on some 
men. In the face of suffering and tragic failure, the pagan must 
either stoically endure or despair. 

A Greek play of the fifth century B.C.—the Oedipus Tyrannus 
of Sophocles—is a good illustration of the pagan view of life. It 
is the story of a man “born destined to misery,” 2 “to the Gods, 
above all men . . . a mark for hate.” 1% 

Oedipus was the son of Laius and Jocasta, king and queen of 
Thebes. As a child he had been exposed to die because of a prophecy 
from Appollo that he would murder his father and marry his 
mother. However, the destiny decreed by the god for him was not 
to be thwarted, for the child was discovered by a shepherd and 
taken to Corinth, where he was adopted by the childless king and 





11 Everyman (translated from the Dutch after 1450) in Representative 
Medieval and Tudor Plays translated and modernized, with an introduc- 
tion, by R. S. Loomis and H. W. Wells, N.Y., Sheed and Ward, 1942, 
p. 242. 

12 The Dramas of Sophocles rendered in English verse, dramatic and lyric, 
by Sir George Young, London, (Everyman ed.), 1906, p. 163. 

13 Jbid., p. 173. 
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queen. Here he grew to manhood. Learning of his evil destiny 
through another oracle of Apollo, Oedipus sought to avoid it by 
fleeing from Corinth and his supposed father and mother. But this 
very action had been destined also, and by it he began to fulfill 
the divine prediction. For at a crossroads he met Laius, his father, 
who was on a journey. They quarrelled, and he killed Laius and all 
but one of his servants, who escaped and returned to Thebes. Oedi- 
pus eventually went on to Thebes himself to carry out the rest of 
his unhappy destiny. He delivered the inhabitants from the attacks 
of a sphinx by solving a riddle proposed by the animal, was pro- 
claimed king, and married the widowed queen, Jocasta, his own 
mother. Jocasta bore him several children. 


The action of the play opens some time later, when Thebes is 
being ravaged by a plague. Oedipus has sought the reason for this 
plague from the oracle of Appollo. The answer is brought back: 
revenge the murder of Laius, the former king, discover and expel 
his murderer from the city. Then there will be relief. The play is 
a masterpiece of irony. Its action consists in Oedipus’ gradual dis- 
covery that he, himself, is the murderer, that Laius and Jocasta 
were his parents, that he is therefore guilty of patricide and incest. 
All his threats against the murderer, all the curses of the gods he 
invokes against him return upon himself. His rash insistence on un- 
ravelling the whole mystery despite repeated warnings is punished 
a hundred fold. His arrogance and angry threats against those who 
know the secret of his identity and try to shield him is avenged by 
the very telling of the facts which he demands to know about the 
circumstances of the murder and his own identity. When the horri- 
ble truth is finally revealed, Jocasta rushes from the stage and hangs 
herself. Oedipus, realizing that he was “born destined to misery,” '* 
that he has been “unwittingly guilty” 15 of unspeakable sins, follows 
her and dashes out his eyes in despair. The description of the tragic 
end of Oedipus and Jocasta illustrates the hopelessness of pagan 
religion : 


When she passed 
So frantically inside the vestibule, 
She went straight onward to the bed-chamber, 
With both her hands tearing her hair; the doors 
She dashed to as she entered, crying out 
On Laius, long since dead, calling to mind 
His fore-begotten offspring, by whose hands 





14 [bid., p. 163. 
15 [bid., p. 164. 
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He, she said, died, and left to his own seed 

Its mother’s most unnatural bearing-bed. . . . 

And then . . . Oedipus brake in, crying aloud... . 
And as he raved thus, some Power shews him... . 
Then, shouting loud, he sprang upon the doors 
As following some guide, and burst the bars 

Out of their sockets, and alights within. 

There we beheld his wife hanging, entwined 

In a twined noose. He seeing her, with a groan 
Looses the halter; then, when on the ground 

Lay the poor wretch, dreadful it was to see 
What followed; snatching from her dress gold pins 
Wherewith she was adorned, he lifted them, 

And smote the nerves of his eyeballs, saying 
Something like this—that they should see no more 
Evils like those he had endured or wrought; 
Darkling, thereafter, let them gaze on forms 

He might not see, and fail to recognize 

The faces he desired! Chanting this burden, 

Not once, but many times, he raised his hand 

And stabbed his eyes; so that from both of them 
The blood ran down his face, not drop by drop, 
But all at once, in a dark shower of gore.16 


Much can be concluded about the pagan view of life from the 
tragic story of Oedipus. The fundamental characteristic of it is that 
the end of man is natural, not supernatural. Man suffers but with- 
out purpose. If man achieves any happiness, it is a purely natural 
one in this life. If he loses this happiness, he loses all. Man is sub- 
ject to superhuman powers—gods—who govern the universe, but 
they are more often hostile than benevolent to man. They are cruel, 
capricious, cold. They destine some men to evil, from which there 
is no redemption. They are without mercy. The pagan sense of sin 
represented in Oedipus is strange to the Christian mind. Oedipus is 
“unwittingly guilty” ; he did not freely and formally commit patricide 
and incest, but rather sought to avoid these sins by fleeing from 
Corinth to Thebes. He is predestined to them by a decree of fate. 
Yet he feels guilt and the need to atone for his sins. But since 
there is no redemption or forgiveness in the pagan universe, Oedipus 
blinds himself in despair and self-hatred. 

The play represents man as a plaything in the hands of the gods, 
as the victim of a malignant fate—a view of life which results in 
despair, not hope. Suffering is without significance or value. Our 
afflictions are not the shade of God’s hand outstretched lovingly, 
but the meaningless malice of some cruel god. 


16 Jbid., pp. 165-166. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S VIEW OF LIFE 


A comparison of Shakespeare’s tragic heroes with Oedipus will 
reveal an undeniable parallel. The view of life represented in the death 
scenes of Shakespeare’s tragedies is clearly natural and pagan. To 
support this assertion we need only examine his major tragedies and 
ask one simple question: are their heroes hopeful men? 

We need not examine Shakespeare’s Roman plays. They are 
pagan by reason of plot and characters and consequently express a 
pagan view of life. We shall examine only Macbeth, Hamlet, King 
Lear, Othello, and Romeo and Juliet. In each of these plays the 
protagonist makes a mistake in choosing the means to happiness, and 
by this mistake he sets in motion a chain of events that results in 
disaster for him. Instead of happiness, he finds only misery and 
death. Throughout this tragic struggle his attitude is not super- 
natural but natural. He sets himself a created end—a false natural 
happiness. In failing to achieve it, his reaction is natural—despair. 
His regret for the sins he has committed in trying to achieve it 
is also natural, not supernatural. He does not have contrition, but 
only remorse. 


Macbeth 


Macbeth, a villain-hero, thinks he will be happy if he is king. 
Pricked on by “vaulting ambition,” 17 he considers murdering Dun- 
can, the King of Scotland, in order to gain the crown, but hesitates 
for fear of the consequences not in the next life, but in this life. 


. .. that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We'ld jump the life to come. But in these cases 
We still have judgement here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor: this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips.18 


Macbeth fears natural justice, not divine justice. But encouraged by 
his wife, he murders Duncan, is crowned king, and in order to safe- 
guard his crown, orders the murder of Banquo and others. 

The representation of tragic waste and anguished conscience in 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth is one of Shakespeare’s greatest achieve- 
ments. Is it not a Catholic treatment of the consequences of sin? 





17 Macbeth, I, vii,27. 
18 [bid., 11. 4-11. 
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No, it is not, because the attitude taken towards sin by the principal 
characters and the author is not supernatural but purely human and 
natural. Shakespeare’s treatment of sin in Macbeth is more like that 
to be found in Oedipus than in Everyman. Macbeth and Lady Mac- 
beth do not regret their sins because they have offended God. They 
do not resolve to amend their lives, to give up the crown which they 
have gained by their sins. Like Oedipus, they regret their sins be- 
cause of the natural consequences of them, because natural, “even- 
handed justice” has returned the “poison’d chalice to [their] own 
lips.” Pride still rules them. They have demeaned themselves by 
their sins. They have lost more natural good than they have gained: 
peace of mind, the love and respect of their subjects. The remorseful 
and uncontrite heart of Macbeth is evident in the famous lines: 
my way of life 

Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf; 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have; but in their stead, 

Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not.19 
When he hears of the death of Lady Macbeth before going out to 
fight his last battle, Macbeth’s only sentiments are regret and despair. 
He has no hope because he has no belief, because he has chosen to 
“jump the life to come.” 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 

And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.2° 
Pride, remorse, and despair go together, as do humility, contrition, 
and hope. Judas in his despair is perfectly consistent. So is Peter 
in his hope. 

Macbeth lacks contrition to the end. With never a regret for 
his sins of superstition in consulting the witches, of envy, of murder, 
he dies fighting defiantly rather than humble himself in surrender 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curse.?1 

It is conceivable that a Catholic play deal with a bloody villain 

who dies in despair and defiance. But it is not conceivable that a 


19\, iii, 22-27. 
20 Vv, 24-28. 
21 V viii, 28-29. 
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Catholic play should ignore grace and repentance as does Macbeth. 
For in the resolution of the plot, no character makes a Christian 
comment on the tragic downfall of Macbeth. No one gives an in- 
terpretation in terms of sin, grace, redemption, judgment, heaven 
or hell. 


Hamlet 


Hamlet is equally natural in outlook. And it is more pagan in 
its story than Macbeth. The motivating force in the plot is Hamlet’s 
obligation to revenge the murder of his father. Once he has done 
this by killing his usurping uncle, Claudius, he will enjoy rest and 
happiness, will occupy the throne himself. Throughout this pagan 
undertaking the hero is favorably presented, and the audience is 
made to sympathize with him. So from the outset, by its very plot, 
Hamlet is a pagan, unCatholic play. Certainly revenge could be a 
fit subject for a Catholic play, but it could not be presented as an 
act of virtue. It would have to be presented as an act of vice, as a 
flagrant sin against charity. At best Shakespeare’s treatment of Ham- 
let’s revenge is morally indifferent. He is not concerned with Ham- 
let’s sin of hatred but with using his sufferings and death as a means 
of evoking pity and fear in the audience. 

This same moral indifference has also characterised most of the 
criticism of Hamlet. Hamlet has been considered a noble, admirable 
character. Actually he is a vicious, sinful character. His capital sin 
is of course pride. His desire for revenge against the murderer of 
his father and seducer of his mother is just one facet of his self- 
love. Revenge will clear his family honor and therefore his own. 
He hates his enemy, the king, so intensely that he wishes him to 
lose his soul. Hamlet does not kill him while he is at prayer lest 
he go to heaven, but delays vengeance to a time 

When he is drunk asleep, or in his rage, 

Or in the incestuous pleasure of his bed; 

At gaming, swearing, or about some act 

That has no relish of salvation in’t; 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven, 
And that his soul may be as damn'd and black 
As hell, whereto it goes.22 

Hamlet murders Polonius in a fit of rage, thinking he is the 
king, and he is without regret upon discovering whom he has killed: 

Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell! 
I took thee for thy better: take thy fortune.*3 


22 Hamlet, III, iii, 89-95. 
23 III, iv, 32-33. 
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He achieves a terrible revenge on Rosencranz and Guildenstern by 
sending them to their death in England. He expresses skepticism 
in the famous suicide soliloquy. He is insulting to Ophelia, using 
lewd double entendre and gutter language to mock her. 

Despite all these sins, Hamlet expresses no word of contrition 
in death. He is apparently unconcerned about the next world. His 
last words are not prayers but are directed to Horatio and are con- 
cerned with his family honor and his own reputation. In restraining 
Horatio from suicide he does not plead its sinfulness but his own 
need of a spokesman: 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story.?# 


This is consistent with Hamlet’s concern for honor above all: 


Rightly to be great 

Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 

When honour’s at the stake.?5 
Hamilet’s last words are about the succession to the throne. Then, 
he says, “the rest is silence.” 2° He dies without a Christian senti- 
ment, without either hope or despair, without an expression of faith 
in the hereafter or in God’s mercy. A prouder, more naturalistic 
death could scarcely be imagined. 

Hamlet’s silence about the last things should be remembered 
and balanced against the many Catholic references throughout the 
play: his own assertion that the soul is immortal,?* that there is a 
divine “canon ’gainst self-slaughter” ?*; the ghost’s references to 
purgatory 7°; Marcellus’ beautiful allusion to the Incarnation ®°; the 
king’s soliloquy on the nature of true contrition *'; the Catholic 
burial of Ophelia.*? All of these passages indicate the survival of a 
Catholic tradition, or at least the memory of one. But Hamlet’s 
“silence” is more eloquent. The play is pagan in substance, not 
Catholic. It is a product of the Renaissance. 


24V, ii, 8-10. 
25 IV, iv, 53-56. 
26V, ii, 368. 
271, iv, 68. 
28], ii, 132. 
297, v, 10-15. 
30], i, 158-160. 
81 III, iii, 35-72. 
82 V, i. 
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King Lear 


King Lear is bare, unmitigated paganism. It is noteworthy that 
it is bare, unmitigated paganism, because it is often considered 
Shakespeare’s greatest work. Why should a Catholic author have 
chosen pagan characters and a pagan setting for his deepest, most 
universal interpretation of life? But, the reader might ask, why do 
you consider King Lear, which is pagan in its setting and characters, 
when you have not considered Shakespeare’s Roman plays, which 
are also pagan? The answer is that the Roman plays are historical. 
They follow Plutarch closely and do not necessarily reflect Shakes- 
peare’s own views on life. But King Lear is imaginative. Shakes- 
peare took only the skeleton of his plot and the names of the prin- 
cipal characters from the old play which was his source. All the 
character development and philosophizing speeches are his own. King 
Lear, therefore, reflects Shakespeare’s own views. 

The setting of King Lear is in pre-Christian, pre-Roman Britain. 
The religion of the characters is pagan. From the first scene to the 
last they refer to “the gods.” Lear swears by Jupiter and Apollo. 
Kent swears by Juno.** Lear prays that the “dear goddess” nature 
curse his daughter, Goneril, with sterility.*4 Here is the world of 
Oedipus again. As in Oedipus the outlook is purely natural, without 
Christian hope, because man knows only a natural end, seeks only a 
natural happiness. 

Lear seeks rest and leisure in his old age. It is, he says 

our fast intent 

To shake all cares and business from our age; 

Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 

Unburthen’d crawl toward death.35 
He makes the mistake of dividing and giving away his kingdom to 
his daughters, of misjudging their sincerity. He gives all to Goneril 
and Regan, who are selfish hypocrites, and vindictively disinherits 
the sincere and loyal Cordelia. Receiving a natural punishment for 
his sins in being abandoned and exposed to the storm by Goneril 
and Regan and in the death of Cordelia, he dies of a broken heart 
just as his kingdom is being restored to him. 

Lear is a sinner, and he recognizes the fact, although it is true, 
as he says, that he is “a man more sinned against than sinning.” *¢ 
His principal sin is anger. Moved by pride and a thrist for flattery, 





33 II, iv. 21-22. 
841, iv. 296. 
35], i, 39-42. 
36 TIT, ii, 58-59. 
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he disinherits and disowns Cordelia. When Kent remonstrates with 
him against the injustice he is doing, he banishes him in another 
fit of rage. Lear has many faults, the most serious being rashness, 
imprudence. Blinded by his own vanity and the flattery of Goneril 
and Regan, he completely misjudges his three daughters and his 
most loyal subject, Kent. He is blind and willful, too proud to seek 
or take advice from others. So he rashly gives away his kingdom, 
trusting naively in human promises and honeyed words. His two 
wicked daughters understand their father well, correctly judge his 
costly error, characterize him clearly and accurately in a few words. 
Says Goneril, “. . . he always loved our sister most; and with what 
poor judgement he hath now cast her off appears too grossly.” 
And Regan replies, “’Tis the infirmity of his age: yet he hath 
ever but slenderly known himself.” 87 

Lear pays a heavy natural penalty for his sins and mistakes, 
a retribution meted out to him by the gods, who 


are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us.38 


Lear suffers the bitterest mental anguish and physical humiliation. 
Driven from home by the coldness of Goneril and Regan, by the 
insults of their servants, and by his own pride, he is suddenly reduced 
from his position of royal honor to that of a mad beggar. Exposed 
to the fury of the storm, with only his fool in attendance, he wanders 
insanely through barren country and is finally thankful to take refuge 
in a miserable hovel, saying 


Where is this straw, my fellow? 
The art of our necessities is strange, 
That can make vile things precious. Come, your hovel.59 


Lear is gnawed by the worm of remorse. It is his regret for the 
evil he has brought on himself and others that stings him to madness. 
He suffers a “burning shame” that “detains him from Cordelia” 
when she comes to his rescue with the armies of France.*° He is 
so keenly aware of his injustice to her that at first he will not con- 
sent to see her. His final agony of remorse comes after he has been 
returned to sanity and has seen Cordelia hanged, realizing that he 
has been the principal cause of her death. He carries her dead in 
his arms onto the stage and dies of sorrow. 





37, i, 4-7. 
38 V, iii, 170-171. 
39 TIT, iii, 69-71. 
40IV, iii, 48-49. 
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The attitude throughout the play towards all this sin and suff- 
ering is consistently natural. There is no supernatural redemption 
from sin, therefore no supernatural contrition. Lear’s remorse is the 
natural result of human pride; his sorrow is the natural result of 
human love. His cursing Regan and Goneril is natural. His desire 
for revenge on them is natural. The virtue which he acquires through 
suffering, his hard earned wisdom and prudence at the end of the 
play are natural. For Lear does grow and progress in virtue. The 
play is concerned with his education, acquired through mistakes and 
bitter suffering. Grace plays no part in it. There is no question here 
of using suffering for supernatural growth in charity, of offering 
up suffering in union with Christ to expiate for sin. Such an act 
is impossible without divine faith to give meaning and purpose to 
suffering, for without faith suffering has no object and there is no 
end for which to offer it. It interferes with our attaining natural 
happiness. 

Suffering in King Lear, then, as in Oedipus is meaningless. The 
theme of the play is expressed by the blind Gloucester : 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their sport.42 


These are the cruel gods of Oedipus, the relentless forces of nature 
that rule the universe. Evil must be endured stoically, not evaded 
through suicide: 

Men must endure 


Their going hence, even as their coming hither : 
Ripeness is all: come on.4? 


Suffering must be borne because human dignity demands that it be 
borne, because escape through suicide is cowardice, whereas endur- 
ance is strength. Man must persevere to the end till the “gods,” the 
forces of nature, release him from his prison of torture. That will 
be whenever he has achieved maturity, “ripeness,” whatever degree 
of natural perfection fate or the “gods” have ordained for him. 
Lear attains ripeness when he learns that this world is a “great stage 
of fools,” that he is “the natural fool of fortune,” ** when he comes 
to admit that he is “a very foolish fond old man.” * 

It is significant that Shakespeare chose a pagan setting for his 
deepest interpretation of life, a play in which the plot and characters 





41 IV, i, 38-39. 
42V, ii, 9-10. 
43 IV, vi. 

44 TV, vii, 60. 
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have the widest application, in which he probes most deeply into 
human capacity for good and evil, shows the forces of good and 
evil in a naked death battle, searches most profoundly the problem 
of human suffering. It is significant that he conceived for this story 
a setting without the light of revelation and grace, that in it he made 
man his own principle, end, and measure. In such a setting the out- 
look is inevitably pessimistic and unChristian. There is no answer to 
the question why man suffers; he simply suffers. Happiness is not 
to be achieved in this life, and there is no other. Thus Shakespeare 
writes about pagans as though he were a pagan, himself, something 
no Catholic writer should do. 

The last two plays which we shall examine are not like Oedipus 
in religion and setting, as is King Lear. They take place in a Christian 
world. Their characters are Christian or at least acquainted with 
Christianity. But they more closely resemble Oedipus than does King 
Lear in the despair and violence of their denouements. 


Othello 


Othello is a story of jealousy and revenge, of murder, remorse 
and despair ending in suicide. Othello is a Moor, a general of the 
Venetian army, who is married to a noble Venetian girl, Desdemona, 
many years younger than he. Duped by an envious officer, Iago, into 
believing her unfaithful to him with his lieutenant, Cassio, he mur- 
ders her and then, when he learns that she is innocent, commits 
suicide. 

There are many Christian references in the play. The most im- 
portant are in the last scene. Othello tells his wife to prepare for 
death by soliciting for “any crime unreconciled as yet to heaven 
and grace,” for, he says, “I would not kill thy soul.” #* Desdemona 
protests her innocence to the last, and after he has smothered her, 
Othello says, “She’s like a liar gone to burning hell.” *¢ 

However, such evidence of faith in judgment, heaven, and hell 
does not mitigate the naturalism of this play. In murdering his wife, 
Othello follows the unwritten moral code of the Renaissance, that 
a husband was obligated to vindicate his manhood and honor against 
an adulterous wife. As a soldier Othello feels doubly bound to avenge 
his honor; if he did not, he would be laughed at as a weakling and 
coward. Without honor, his career would be ended. Honor—in other 
words pride—is therefore his reason for the murder of Desdemona 
and his assent to the attempted murder of Cassio by Iago: “Nought 


45'V, ii, 28, 32. 
46 [bid., 1. 129. 
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I did in hate,” he says, “but all in honour.” 47 Honor is also the 
reason for his suicide. When Othello stabs himself and falls dead, 
Cassio says 

This did I fear, but thought he had no weapon; 

For he was great of heart.48 


Othello is too noble, too “great of heart” to suffer the disgrace of 
trial and execution, to bear them as a penance. He is not a humble 
man. Without an act of contrition, he wreaks vengeance on himself 
and dies by his own hand. 

Othello is brought to his tragic end by his own simple impulsive 
nature. A professional soldier nearing middle age, inexperienced in 
the customs of Venetian society and the ways of women, not of the 
same race as his wife, he is very sensitive on any point that touches 
his honor and is therefore an easy prey to the duplicity of Iago. 
For him “. . . once to be in doubt is once to be resolved.” *#® Iago 
makes him doubt Desdemona, and he rages, “I'll tear her all to 
pieces.” 5° He gives way to overpowering anger. He thirsts for re- 
venge, wishing 

.... that the slave had forty thousand lives! 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge. 
Now do I see ’tis true. Look here, Iago; 

All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven. 
*Tis gone. 

Arise, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell! 
Yield up, O love, thy crown and hearted throne 
To tyrannous hate ! 51 


Once he has chosen hatred and revenge rather than love and for- 
giveness, he will not change: 


Like to the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont, 
Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble love, 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up.52 


Blinded by rage and driven by hatred and jealousy, Othello carries 
out his resolution despite the pitiful and loving pleas of his wife. 


47 V, ii, 295. 

48 V, II, 360. 
49TII, iii, 179-180. 
50 Jbid., 1. 431. 

51 [bid., 11. 542-549. 
52 Ibid., 453-460. 
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Once the deed is done and he learns of her innocence, he is over- 
whelmed by remorse and self-hatred: 


Whip me, ye devils, 

From the possession of this heavenly sight! 
Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulphur! 
Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire !"3 





Before he stabs himself in despair, Othello asks those who carry his 
story back to Venice to speak 


Of one who loved not wisely but too well; 

Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought 
Perplex’d in the extreme; of one whose hand, 

Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 

Richer than all his tribe; of one whose subdued eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum.54 


Othello’s remorse is closely akin to the remorse which drives 
Oedipus to blind himself. It is no more Christian despite the Chris- 
tian setting of the story, despite Othello’s words about heaven and 
hell. It is not inspired by the love of God, but by the evil he has done 
to Desdemona and the ruin and disgrace he has brought on himself. 
Having thrown away every possibility of natural happiness, Othello 
seems to see no possibility of a supernatural happiness. He does not 
so much turn his back on the divine mercy as act as if it did not 
exist. Nor is the audience reminded of its existence by anything 
said at the end of the play. After the death of Othello, the com- 
ments of the onlookers are only that “he was great of heart” and 
that “the object poisons sight.” These are the perfectly natural re- 
marks and reactions of pagans. They are not made from a super- 
natural point of view and are not Catholic. For they do not allow 
for redemption, grace, mercy, and a supernatural end. Othello, there- 
fore, is a story of pagan despair, not of Christian hope. 


Romeo and Juliet 
There is no more hope in Romeo and Juliet either, even though 
its characters are Catholics living in a Catholic society. There is no 
need to list the many Catholic elements throughout the play. They 
are obvious. He who runs may read them. But in spite of them, 
the story of the play is essentially a pagan one of youthful passion 
and untimely, ill-fated death. Romeo and Juliet, “a pair of star- 


53 V, ii, 277-280. 
54 [bid., 344-351. 
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crossed lovers” 5° from two feuding families, are separated on their 
wedding day when Romeo is banished for murder committed in a 
duel. Seeking:to be reunited to her husband, Juliet takes a sleeping 
potion which makes her appear dead. Romeo, thinking her dead, 
goes to her tomb and takes poison. Juliet soon awakens, sees the 
body of Romeo, and stabs herself. 

The fundamental cause of this tragedy is that Romeo and Juliet 
set a false natural end as their goal in life—their possession of each 
other. They do not subordinate their love to the love of God. They 
think that their own natural, human love can alone give them happi- 
ness. When this is lost, they despair. Another cause of their down- 
fall is the vehemence of their youthful passions, of their love for 
and joy in one another, of their sadness in separation. Their love is 
so intense, so unregulated by reason, that they make gods of one 
another. Juliet says to Romeo that “thy gracious self .. . is the god 
of my idolatry.” 5° Speaking of her love for him, she says 

My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite.57 
Romeo’s emotion is similar. He calls Juliet’s “beauty too rich for 
use, for earth too dear.” 5* And swears 
I am no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vast shore wash’d with the farthest sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise.®® 
These expressions are the natural hyperbole of love. Yet they 
prove to be literally true in the resolution of the plot. For Romeo 
and Juliet expect the happiness from each other which only union 
with God can give, and when they lose each other they despair of 
the possibility of any other happiness. Both express their intention 
to take their own life rather than endure separation. Concerning 
his banishment, Romeo says that “the damned use the word in 
hell,” ® for “heaven is here where Juliet lives.” ®*! He wishes to “sack 
the hateful mansion” © of his body, but when he draws his sword 
is restrained by Friar Lawrence. After Juliet’s parents announce to 
her that she is to marry Paris, she says to herself in soliloquy 
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I'll to the friar to know his remedy; 
If all else fail, myself have power to die.*3 


The lovers carry out their intention. When Romeo hears of 
Juliet’s supposed death, Romeo says “then I defy you, stars” * Buy- 
ing a quick poison he hastens to Juliet’s tomb, stands beside her body, 
and resolves 

here will I remain 
With worms that are thy chamber-maids; O here 
Will I set up my everlasting rest, 
And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 
From this world-wearied flesh. Eyes, look your last! 
Arms, take your last embrace! And, lips, O you 
The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death! 
Come, bitter conduct, come, unsavoury guide! 
Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark.85 


This fatalism and despair is reaffirmed by Juliet when she awakens 
and sees Romeo lying dead at her side: 


... then I'll be brief. O happy dagger! 
This is thy sheath (stabs herself); there rust, and let me die.66 


At the end of the play no one speaks of this tragedy of inor- 
dinate love and despair in supernatural terms. The Prince of Verona 
expresses regret that the feud which he tolerated has led to such 
a disastrous punishment for both families. Capuet and Montague 
express their sorrow and resolve to end their feud. But no one calls 
the self-murder of the two lovers sin or says that for such acts men 
lose their souls. The manner of their death should have been a greater 
source of sorrow than their death itself. 

Romeo and Juliet, therefore, is a product of Renaissance human- 
ism, despite its Catholic setting. The Catholic faith and Catholic 
customs are little more than ornamental stage settings. Substantially 
the story is pagan, and it reminds one more of a story out of Ovid 
than of a Christian story. 


HOW CATHOLIC ARE SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS? 


Whatever Shakespeare’s religion may have been, it cannot be 
said that his plays are Catholic, for they do not present a Catholic 
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view of life. The universe of Shakespeare is not the Christian uni- 
verse. Grace, redemption from sin, eternal life do not enter into the 
motivation of his characters either at the beginning or end of his 
plays. His protagonists are not men of hope. They place a natural, 
finite good as their ultimate end instead of God, the true ultimate end. 
They do not subordinate this natural good to God, the supreme 
Good. Macbeth does not subordinate his ambition for power and 
glory to the glory of God. Hamlet will not leave the punishment of 
sin to God’s justice but must have his own revenge. Lear, a pagan, 
does not know God, his ultimate end, and therefore cannot subor- 
dinate his will for rest and peace to God’s will through resignation 
to humiliation and suffering. Othello does not subordinate his honor 
to God’s honor and glory. Romeo and Juliet do not subordinate 
their love for each other to their love for God. There is nothing 
necessarily evil about any of these naturally desirable things: about 
being a king or even wanting to be one, about the just punishment 
of murder, about honor, about human love. These things are all 
good when regulated by right reason and the divine law. They be- 
come evil when they are not so regulated. The loss of them leads 
to despair when they are made the measure of good in life, the end 
by which other goods are regulated. For we know that all earthly 
goods are mere straw and are not worth the sufferings of this life. 
Shakespeare’s protagonists despair because they misconceive and 
abuse earthly goods, but especially because they misconceive and 
abuse them to the last, never recognizing their mistake, never re- 
gretting it. And since no one else points it out or deplores their 
despair, the plays cannot be considered Catholic literature. 

But to say that they are not Catholic is not to say that they are 
not great literature. They are great drama and poetry, and they ex- 
press much truth about human nature, but not the whole truth be- 
cause they ignore the supernatural. Shakespeare was a great artist, 
but not a Catholic artist, though he may have been a Catholic in re- 
ligion. He was not a pagan artist, like Sophocles. He was a Ren- 
aissance, humanistic artist. His homo-centric universe still reflects 
the light of divine revelation because he wrote at a time when Chris- 
tianity was known by all and was professed by most Englishmen. 
Even though artists at that time were finding their principal in- 
spiration in the ancient classics rather than in the Bible, their works 
were inevitably colored by Christianity. So Shakespeare’s plays were 
influenced by the Catholic Faith without being Catholic. 











“>: FATHER VINCENT GEORGE HOLL, O.P. +} 


On March 13, 1955, Father Vincent G. Holl died of a heart 
attack at the rectory of the Holy Name Church in Brooklyn. He 
had just finished the first week of a three-weeks’ mission in that 
parish. The last rites were administered to Father Holl by the 
Most Reverend John J. Boardman, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
Brooklyn, and pastor of Holy Name. Assisting him were the 
parish priests and three Dominican missionaries. 


Father Holl was born in Dayton, Ohio, on December 26, 
1910, the youngest of three children in the family of Joseph F. 
and Ella Jones Holl. He received his early education at McKinley 
School, Dayton, and attended Chaminade High School in the same 
city. After being graduated with high honors from the University 
of Dayton, he entered the Dominican novitiate at St. Rose Priory, 
Springfield, Ky. The Very Rev. James Aldridge, O.P., clothed him 
in the habit of the Order on August 15, 1932, and the following 
year the Very Rev. William Owens, O.P., received his simple pro- 
fession of religious vows. The years from 1933-36 were spent in 
studying philosophy at the Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Illinois. Most of his theology course was taken the next 
three years at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. On May 1/7, 
1939, he was ordained a priest there by Bishop James J. Hartley 
of Columbus, Ohio. Father Holl completed his course in sacred 
theology at the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 
During 1940-41 he attended the Preacher’s Institute located on 
the campus of the Catholic University of America. 

After serving as assistant chaplain of the Old Soldier’s Home 
in the Nation’s Capitol, Father Holl was sent to work among the 
colored people at St. Monica’s, Raleigh, N. C. In 1941, he trans- 
ferred his labors to St. John’s Church, Clinton, Md. During World 
War II he was loaned for a short time to the English Dominican 
Province for missionary work among the colored in Trinidad, 
British West Indies. After his return in 1942, Father Holl was 
made assistant at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Priory, New York City. 
Following assignments at Sacred Heart Priory, Jersey City, N.J., 
and as the procurator of St. Rose Priory in Kentucky, he became 
a member of the Dominican Mission Band and was stationed at 
St. Catherine of Siena Priory, Manhattan. 

On March 16, 1955, at 10 o’clock in St. Catherine of Siena 
Church, a Solemn High Mass of Requiem for Father Holl was 
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offered by the Very Rev. Timothy E. Shea, O.P., pastor and prior 
of St. Catherine’s. Dominicans and diocesan priests were present 
in the sanctuary. The eulogy was preached by Rev. Timothy J. 
Murphy, O.P. The burial was in the Dominican plot, All Soul’s 
Cemetery, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

To Father Holl’s parents and sister, and to all his relatives 
and friends, Dominicana offers sincere and heartfelt expression of 
sympathy. May his soul rest in peace! 


>: FATHER JOHN BERCHMAN AFFLECK, O.P. -/ 


After suffering a stroke on the afternoon of April 24, 1955, 
Father John B. Affleck died a few hours later at New York Hos- 
pital in New York City. He was 65 years old, and had served the 
Church as a Dominican priest for 26 years. 

Father Affleck was born April 23, 1890 in Pawtucket, R. L, 
the son of Frank and Mary Loughran Affleck. His grammar 
school education was received at St. Mary’s, Pawtucket. Follow- 
ing graduation from St. Anselm’s High School, Manchester, N.H., 
he attended Providence College for two years in preparation for 
his entrance into the Dominican novitiate at St. Joseph’s Priory, 
Somerset, Ohio. There the habit of the Order was given to him 
on August 24, 1922, and the next year he made simple profession 
of religious vows. His course in philosophy was taken at St. Rose, 
Springfield, Ky., and the Dominican House of Studies, River For- 
est, Ill. Between 1925 and 1930 he studied sacred theology in the 
Dominican House at Washington, D. C. Father Affleck was or- 
dained a priest June 17, 1929 in the Immaculate Conception Shrine 
by Archbishop Michael J. Curley of Baltimore. 

From 1930 to 1932 Father Affleck served in several capacities 
at Washington. He was the Sub-Master of Students in the Do- 
minican House of Studies, assistant chaplain at the Old Soldier’s 
Home, and chaplain at the District Jail. The Chaplaincy in the 
Lorton Reformatory, Va. and the Occaquam Workhouse were 
also cared for by him. Between 1932 and 1937 he was assigned to 
St. Vincent Ferrer’s in New York City as assistant to the Na- 
tional Director of the Holy Name Society. In 1937 Father Affleck 
became pastor of St. Raymond’s, Providence, R. I., and the fol- 
lowing year prior of St. Mary’s, New Haven, Conn. Returning to 
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St. Vincent Ferrer’s in 1942, he faithfully filled many posts during 
the remainder of his life. The Third Order of St. Dominic in the 
Brooklyn Diocese received him as director in 1943. A noted or- 
ganizer of lay groups, he formed the Holy Name branch of the 
Manhattan Transit Division. The annual Fatima Holy Hour, 
which was held this year on May 13th in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York City, was instituted by him. He was supreme 
chaplain of the Anchor Clubs of America. At the time of his 
death, Father Affleck was Associate Provincial Director of the 
Third Order, and Circulating Editor of “The Torch.” 

On April 27, 1955, the Very Rev. Earl M. Hanley, O.P., of- 
fered a Solemn High Mass of Requiem for Father Affleck in St. 
Vincent Ferrer’s Church. The Very Rev. Thomas D. Gilligan, 
O.P., was deacon, with the Rev. Francis N. Wendell, O.P., acting 
as subdeacon. The eulogy was preached by the Very Rev. Harold 
C. Boyd, O.P. Other Dominican priests assisted as minor minis- 
ters of the Mass. 

The Most Rev. Joseph Flannely, Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York, had been present for Office of the Dead on the preceding 
evening. At the funeral Mass more than one hundred priests were 
in attendance, and about the same number of sisters. At least one 
thousand lay persons came to pay their final respects to Father 
Affleck who had labored so diligently among them, and to pray 
for the happy repose of his soul. The burial took place in All 
Souls’ Cemetery, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

To Father Affleck’s sister and brother, and to all his relatives 
and friends, Dominicana offers its sincerest and heartfelt sympa- 
thy. May his soul rest in peace! 

















The Mission of St. Catherine. By Martin S. Gillet, O.P. Translated by 
Sister M. Thomas Lopez, O.P. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
pp. 222. $3.95. 


From the works of historians and eminent biographers the life 
of St. Catherine of Siena has become familiar to all. This book, an 
excellent translation of a work by the late Father Gillet, the former 
Master General of the Order of Preachers, is not restricted solely 
to biographical data in St. Catherine’s life. Rather “it is a study of 
her Dominican vocation, undertaken to gain a deeper understanding 
of her apostolic activity.” To plumb the depths of such a saint as 
St. Catherine is a tremendous task necessarily demanding clarity and 
order that its unfolding be rendered coherent and intelligible. Father 
Gillet accomplishes this by a masterful division into chapters reveal- 
ing the formation and development of St. Catherine’s Dominican 
vocation, pertinent historical data, her spiritual doctrine, contempla- 
tive spirit and apostolate. 

The early and formative years of her Dominican vocation are 
seen in their correct setting against the various difficulties and ob- 
stacles placed in her path. The reader is shown with what sincerity 
and God-given determination Catherine answered the divine calling. 
Father Gillet succinctly summarizes the prevalent historical and polit- 
ical condition in order to show the spirit of the age, and the interests 
that dominated both temporal and spiritual leaders. 

In a careful analysis of her spiritual doctrine and contemplative 
spirit, there is seen St. Catherine’s heroic love, its generous spirit 
and force, the manner and methods she took that this love would 
always correspond with the will of God. The force of her love for 
God which dominated her contemplative and active life is displayed 
in its true theological light, with correct interpretation given to her 
famous words “I will.” To substantiate his conclusions regarding 
St. Catherine’s vitalizing spirit, Fr. Gillet has wisely chosen excerpts 
from the Dialogue and the famous letters of this saint. These letters, 
when analysed by the author and placed in their correct setting, 
have a compelling appeal. Many will be tempted to reread these ex- 
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cerpts and will be fittingly rewarded. For the author shows with 
what purpose and order the letters should be read in order rightly 
to appreciate them. 

From the concluding chapter on the active apostolate of St. 
Catherine, the reader realizes the necessary connection: that existed 
between St. Catherine’s spiritual doctrine and contemplative life as 
they overflowed into her role among her people. Catherine devoted 
herself to the poor, the sick, and the imprisoned. Her inexhaustible 
spirit dominated her work for the reform of the clergy. She was 
busy writing, interviewing, advising, pleading for a crusade to rescue 
the Holy Land from the infidels. Then shortly before the close of 
her life, she was influential in advising Pope Gregory XI to return 
to Rome from Avignon, It is undoubtedly this last role which has 
made her an historic personage and was a fitting conclusion to her 
life. This section of the book accomplishes and crowns the purpose 
of Father Gillet—to study her vocation in order to appreciate her 
activities. 

Some have often claimed that because of her heroic sanctity, her 
harsh self-imposed penitental practices, her tremendous apostolate, 
St. Catherine has little appeal for the modern world. Many will be 
happy to find this notion dispelled after a careful and meditative 
reading of this book. For as Father Gillet has stated in his pro- 
logue, the heritage that St. Catherine has left is for the whole Cath- 
olic world. M.P.G. 


The Lord. By Romano Guardini. Translated from the German by Elinor 
C. Briefs. Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 1954. pp. 535. $6.50. 


The initial attraction of this group of meditations, ingeniously 
woven around familiar gospel texts, springs from the subject, the 
life of Christ. But the entrance of the opening few pages lead the 
reader out upon a veranda before which is spread a landscape of new 
ideas. He begins to feel that a new pattern is shaping his mind. That 
word, Lord, which suffers so much from glib use these days, begins 
to be reclothed in its deserved majesty, the awsome Jahweh now be- 
came Flesh. The accomplishment of this effect is due to the spacious 
concept Guardini has of Christ’s life, extending beyond either reach 
of time, taking root in the life of the Blessed Trinity, and flowering 
finally in the glorious revelation of Man in God, the Apocalypse. 
Thus the material for these meditations is drawn not just from the 
four Gospels, but from Old Testament sources as well as the litera- 
ture of St. Paul and of the exile of Patmos. 
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The presentation is not strictly chronological, and the author, 
by bringing to bear on the gospel story other biblical texts, has 
often permitted the Holy Spirit to comment upon His own words, 
a grand device. Research, especially on the Jewish traditions, is also 
manifest in detailed explanations. Occasionally, however, the author 
slashes through the rich foliage of Christian tradition to blaze the 
new path of rather singular exegesis. He does this, for example, in 
his meditation on the wedding feast at Cana. His purpose is pre- 
sumably to support the theme of his opening portion, namely, the 
enormity of the possibility that Christ might have been accepted by 
the Jews, and what the Messianic kingdom might have been in con- 
sequence. Such sections ought to be read with judicious reserve. 

Although the theological locus of Christ, God and Man, is evi- 
dent throughout the book, the theological precision due to some 
aspects both of Christ’s life and the Christian life, is not quite so 
clear. This occasional lack of exact expression seems rather to create 
problems than to solve them. For example, the author takes pains 
repeatedly to emphasize the properly supernatural elevation of the 
Christian religion. But his anxiety to make this truth shine out like 
a beacon is the occasion of some rash and unjust criticisms of nature, 
admittedly fallen, and yet the subject which is to undergo this ele- 
vation. Thus “sin has destroyed the possibility of natural ownership 
without fetters upon the owner or injustice to others (p. 181). Also, 
and less evidently harmful to the truth, “the whole purpose of Jesus’ 
life is to replace our human conceptions of God; not only the primi- 
tive and grotesque, but also the highest, purest, and most refined” 
(p. 424). Both these passages seem to manifest an attitude which, 
if not qualified, might lead to a species of false-supernaturalism. 
This is to say that such assertions border upon the futile attempt 
to place the superstructure of grace upon no foundation at all, by 
denying the existence of natural good upon which to build. Truly, 
grace at once heals and adorns nature, but this would not be possi- 
ble if nature’s good were not there to be lifted up. 

Monsignor Guardini’s insights into the Christ-life really merit 
attention. He brings home forcefully the love of Christ for fallen 
man. He cuts to the heart of the difference between the Pharisee and 
the sinner. His account of the Passion is so moving that it is a 
must for those who intend to glance quickly at the book. 

Today informed Catholics need to read about and around the 
mystery of Christ. This means thoughtful digestion of books whose 
approach is mature, deep, and affected by the warmth inherent in 
the mystery itself. The present volume is a positive contribution to 
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the library of such works, and its worth will best be appreciated 
by discrete readers who, allowing for occasional obscurities in sub- 
stance and language, taste and see that this food is sweet and solid. 
They will not come away from The Lord without realizing that the 
doctrine Christ preached is a Truth wholly to be grasped with love, 
or to be rejected with scorn, for an eternal better or worse. 
B.M.S. 


The Perfection of Man by Charity. By H. Reginald Buckler, O.P. St. 
Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1954. pp. ix, 235. $3.50. 


In this book we meet another outstanding example of English 
Dominican spiritual writing—one which may well be on its way to 
becoming a classic in its field. Originally published in 1889, and is- 
sued again in 1912 in revised form, its appeal is as perennial as the 
matter which it represents. The Perfection of Man by Charity is 
unmistakably the work of a theologian writing in a theologian’s mode. 
Citations from Scripture, the Fathers, later Christian writers and 
Church definitions are spread with a lavish hand on almost every 
page. However, such citations, though abundant, are never random, 
and all are so skillfully woven by Father Buckler into the presenta- 
tion of his subject as to form a natural, flowing unity. 

When we say that this work is theologically presented, it is not 
to say that it soars along on an abstract plane, or that it is so en- 
cumbered with technical language as to narrow its appeal to an 
initiated audience. Rather the author—theologus cum misericordia 
—by dint of simple language, good choice of example, and judicious 
re-phrase of statement, succeeds in making the book palatable and 
intelligible to any serious reader. It is an admirable job of reducing 
profundity to simplicity while yet preserving accuracy. 

After a relatively brief consideration of man’s end in general, 
then of his particular end, the attainment of perfection, Father 
Buckler gives a lengthy development to the life of charity as the 
means best adapted to that end. Here he presents prayer, mortifica- 
tion, suffering etc. as facets of the life of charity. He concludes by 
showing how all virtues find their central, unifying principle in 
charity. The chapter entitled “Discretion” is especially valuable, and 
adds a definite temper and balance to the whole work. 

Books fall generally into three classes—those not worth read- 
ing; those which are to be read once; and those which can be read 
with profit again and again. In this last class must be placed The 
Perfection of Man by Charity, a book which should be read thought- 
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fully and prayerfully, a book which will yield deeper meaning with 
each fresh reading. G.D. 


The Rosary in Action. By John S. Johnson. St. Louis and London, B. 
Herder Book Co., 1954 pp. viii, 271 $1.75. 


Saying the Rosary may be a burdensome bother, for the mis- 
understood and seemingly senseless repetition of the same prayers 
readily renders it repugnant. For many uninformed souls today, the 
favorite prayer of the Mother of God is nothing but the inattentive 
recital of prayers, one after another, until “the whole thing is done.” 

The Rosary in Action convincingly proves that the Rosary thus 
recited is not the Rosary at all. More fundamental to the recitation 
of words is meditation—meditation on the principal mysteries of 
the life of Our Lord and His Blessed Mother. The fear occasioned 
by the word “meditation” is pleasantly allayed by Mr. Johnson. He 
explains just what meditation is—“thinking in the heart.” By way 
of familiar, concrete examples, he outlines the process of meditating. 
Instead of a preconceived burden, meditation becomes the setting 
for the whole prayer, giving life and depth to the vocal prayers of 
the Rosary. 

The book is divided into three main parts. The first treats of 
the Rosary in general, its power, history and promises. The second 
section suggests the manner of praying the Rosary well. The final 
section contains fifteen complete, detailed meditations, one for each 
mystery. These are most helpful, inspiring and encouraging. All the 
basic elements for a devout, prayerful and fruitful recitation of the 
Rosary are here succinctly and adequately treated. By relating his 
own experiences and by mentioning the difficulties he encountered, 
Mr. Johnson encourages the reader to walk with loving confidence 
into the presence of Jesus and Mary and there speak with them of 
the mysteries worked by their love. The Rosary in Action sheds new 
light on an ancient prayer. A.McK. 


The Reformation in England. Volume III, True Religion Now Established. 
By Philip Hughes. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1954. pp. 
446. $7.50. 


In this, the third and final volume of his series on the Reforma- 
tion in England, Fr. Philip Hughes has produced what is probably 
the best single-volume history of the Elizabethan period. Written 
with clarity and fluency of style, this work is characterized by Fr. 
Hughes’ scholarly approach and by his ability to unravel the facts 
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from the myriads of falsehoods and half-truths which surround this 
period. The result is a thoroughly detailed and highly accurate ac- 
count of the Reformation movement from the time of Elizabeth’s 
accession to the English throne in 1558 until her death in 1603. 

Beginning with a brief historical sketch of Elizabeth and an 
analysis of the national and international situation in 1558, the author 
proceeds to give an exhaustive examination of the second conver- 
sion of England, i.e. of its return to Protestantism consequent to the 
Marian reform. In so doing he presents the reader with the reform’s 
doctrinal evolution and with a complete picture of its political rami- 
fications, of the individuals involved, and of the internal difficulties 
encountered in promulgating and enforcing it. A noteworthy part of 
this section proves beyond doubt that the group who established the 
reform were a very small minority and that England as a whole 
was not anxious for religious reform—two facts all too often over- 
looked or neglected by historians. 

The second part of the book concerns itself with what may be 
termed the counter-reformation, the Catholic efforts toward restora- 
tion and reestablishment of due order in the temporal and religious 
spheres. The activities of the Douay college and its priests, of the 
Jesuits, and of the missionary efforts carried on throughout this 
period, as well as the official persecution of Catholics, are all clearly 
delineated and make excellent reading. Within this section there is 
also a very masterful analysis of the true nature of the famous Bull 
of Pope Pius V, Regnans in Excelsis, and an equally fine treatment 
of Pius V’s connection with the plots to free Mary Queen of Scots 
and to assassinate Elizabeth, matters which have long been misinter- 
preted by both Catholic and non-catholic historians. 

Briefly then, this volume is another outstanding manifestation 
of Fr. Hughes’ brilliant historical and literary talents. Its mode of 
procedure should serve as an example to all historians, while its con- 
tent should be critically studied by every earnest student of the period. 
C.M.B. 


The New Testament. Translated by James A. Kleist, S.J., and Joseph 
L. Lilly, C.M. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Company, 1954. pp. xii, 
690. $5.00. 


The Gospel was meant for men of all ages. The word of God 
was destined to be preached the world over so that men of every 
nation might come to love and to live the teachings of their Divine 
Master. The sacred doctrines were to remain changeless, yet the 
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language in which they were presented was to be modified and 
adapted according to the need of changing time. The Gospel is 
meant for men. Therefore, it must be presented in the manner best 
suited to their understanding. 

In our modern day, the English-speaking world has recognized 
the need for a new and “up to date” rendition of the Sacred Texts. 
The Kleist-Lilly edition of the New Testament has helped to remedy 
this need. This new translation, which is obviously the fruit of 
scholarly labor, is a “rendition of the New Testament from ancient 
Greek into the English of our day.” The translation of the Four 
Gospels is the skillful work of Fr. Kleist. Fr. Lilly demonstrates 
equal talent in translating the remaining books of the New Testa- 
ment. Explanatory notes of genuine value accompany the Sacred 
Texts. 

One great question is raised by such a work as the Kleist- 
Lilly translation. What are the limits to which a translator may go 
in “modernizing” the language of the Bible? It would do great in- 
justice to such a work to claim that because it is new, it must there- 
fore be held suspect. Yet on the other extreme, it would be an 
equally patent error for a translator to disregard the limits of pru- 
dence and reverence. The Kleist-Lilly translation has the virtue of 
taking the middle course. 

Antiquated and often awkward expressions of older English 
translations of the Bible have been replaced by their modern counter- 
parts. The clumsiness of a rigid word-for-word translation is avoided, 
yet the translators express with clarity and exactness the meaning 
of the Greek text which serves as their model. No attempt is made 
to “re-write” as it were, the words of the inspired authors, but rather 
these words are presented in a manner that is more easily intelligible 
to the modern reader. The result is a rendition of Sacred Scripture 
which is quite different from that to which the American Catholic 
has long since become accustomed. The change is refreshing. The 
words of Our Divine Lord and His Apostles are freed from the 
coldness of out-dated Elizabethan English and are clothed with new 
warmth and meaning. Tee. 


Mariology. Vol. |. Edited by J. B. Carol, O.F.M. Milwaukee, Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1954. pp. 434. $6.75. 

All the fruits of the Marian year did not mature within the 
twelve-month. Even now the Church is feeding on the strong food 
of grace supplied through Our Lady’s intercession; and among the 
visible effects of late ripening is the present volume. 
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The series of which this is the first publication has as its pur- 
pose to present a “work containing up to date, solid, and authori- 
tative information on the entire field of Marian theology and cult.” 
This book lays the groundwork with a systematic examination of 
the principal sources or theological founts of Mariology : the Church’s 
Magisterium, Scripture, Tradition, Liturgy, and theological develop- 
ment. A preview of what the second volume will be like is given 
in the two last articles, which deal with special topics, the Immacu- 
late Conception and Mary’s freedom from actual sin. 

With the emphasis upon information—the book is not devo- 
tional—the authors have documented their articles carefully and in 
every case prepared an extensive bibliography. This feature will make 
Mariology an excellent handbook for students, for even in the several 
cases where the evidence on one side of a disputed point seems 
weighted, equity is preserved with citations for the opposing view. 

Among the provocative elements of this work is the recurring 
doubt concerning Mariology’s exact place in the science of theology. 
The essay on modern developments in Mariology, for example, dis- 
cusses the nineteenth century German. Scheeben’s, ideas on an integra- 
tion which would be based especially on Mary’s relation to the 
Church. In the same context it is asked what is the master principle 
of this treatise of theology. These are key questions which should 
engage disciples of St. Thomas. Perhaps they would state the prob- 
lem thus: given the framework which St. Thomas finally approved 
in the Summa for theological discipline, how can the dignity of the 
organically growing body of Mariological doctrine be preserved and 
even enhanced, while the ordered unity of the Angelic Doctor’s pro- 
cedure is retained? This does not mean merely adding inserts to the 
pages of the Summa; it does, however, imply a proper subordina- 
tion of Mariology within the larger orbit of Theology. Here is a 
source book which will be highly prized by those who enter this 
modern field of theological investigation. B.M.S. 


The Psalms. Translated by James A. Kleist, S.J., and Thomas L. Lynam, 
S.J. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Company, 1954. pp. xii, 236. 


Since the appearance in 1945 of the New Version of the Psalter 
—the “Pian Psalter’—there have been many English translations 
made, each with varying merits. The present work, like a good many 
others, is taken from the Latin version, which has in turn been 
translated from the Hebrew. It departs from the usual renderings, 
however, in that it offers to the reader a translation which is cast 
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in rhythmic prose. As the author states in his preface: “We use 
prose, but we do make a borrowing from poetry, in that the prose 
has introduced into it a stress, a rhythm. There is no intention, there- 
fore, of a metrical rendition; a merely rhythmical rendition is pre- 
sented. The iambic was chosen since that is the stress most commonly 
used in English poetry.” The reason for the use of this medium is 
not definitely stated by the author, but it would seem to lie in his 
desire to transpose into modern English prose not only the ideas of 
the original Hebrew Psalms, but also the rhythm which is inherent 
in them insofar as they are poetry. The result obtained is not a 
complete success. True, there are many individual psalms where the 
reader is swept along by the measure of the lines; where the thought 
of the lines is enhanced by the rhythm. But too often the insistent 
iamb beats its relentless way line after line, and in large degree 
hampers appreciation of the sense of the psalm. 

Admittedly a good translation should not be a slavish trans- 
literation; neither should it veer to the opposite extreme into the 
realm of paraphrase. A comparative reading made between the pres- 
ent translation of Fathers Kleist and Lynam and the Latin text from 
which it was made indicates that in many places the translator has 
surrendered to the paraphraser, due in many instances we think, 
to the exigencies of rhythm. 

Whoever would bring the thought and spirit of a single passage 
from one language to another, while attaining elegance of expression, 
operates within narrow enough limits; to attempt it over an area 
as extensive as that embraced by the complete book of psalms, while 
adding the further restricting element of preserving a fixed metrical 
pattern, is to attempt a task difficult indeed. In the present volume, 
where success has crowned the efforts made, congratulations are 
due; in those parts where success is yet to come, our sincere en- 
couragement is offered. G.D. 


Queen Elizabeth. By Theodore Maynard. Milwaukee, The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company. pp. 303. $5.00. 


In a masterfully abridged edition of the work which was first 
published in 1940, Theodore Maynard portrays Queen Elizabeth as 
a consummate actress and, at the same time, a consummate liar, a 
woman who was equally equipped for her success by her gifts and 
her defects. Written in a facile and interesting style, the book skill- 
fully probes Elizabeth’s character and shears it of the labyrinth of 
legends and half-truths which have enshrouded it. 
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For the most part the author has succeeded in popularizing the 
history of Elizabeth’s reign without sacrificing historical accuracy. 
In fact, this is certainly one of the best, if not the best, of the many 
biographical sketches of the famous queen. However, it would seem 
that Mr. Maynard has dealt a bit too harshly with Saint Pius V 
and Philip II. With regard to Pope Pius V’s Bull, Regnans. in Ex- 
celsis, he fails to point out accurately the Pope’s real intention, i.e. 
to ease a crise de conscience, and the means which Pius took to 
assure its being only that. Whether the Pope succeeded in his intent 
is another question. Though Philip II’s actions undoubtedly warrant 
much criticism, a better appreciation of his situation would be gained 
from a brief indication of the dire circumstances in which he found 
himself during most of his reign. 

All things considered, this is an excellent portrayal of a per- 
sonage about whom much has already been written, but whose char- 
acter has hitherto been all too often misleadingly depicted. Historically 
accurate and interesting, Queen Elizabeth will prove instructive and 
enjoyable reading for all. C.M.B. 


We and Our Children. By Mary Reed Newland. New York, P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, 1954. pp. 271. $3.50. 


Bringing up children is no easy task, for, like sensitive flowers, 
they require much attention. What makes children so important is 
that their young bodies house the image of the God Who made them. 
The more conscious they become of their immense dignity, the more 
completely will their love respond to the call of the Divine Master. 

Mrs. Newland delicately and accurately expounds the ways par- 
ents can inculcate in the minds of their children God’s closeness to 
their lives. For the author, “bringing up” children means that the 
parents descend to the child’s level and elevate him gradually to 
see in all his activity a relationship to God. Unlike many books 
designed to help Catholic parents, this one avoids the “don’ts” and 
stresses the positive helps at the disposal of mothers and fathers. 
Refreshing and revealing instances of what can be done are given 
from the author’s own home. The title chosen, We and Our Chil- 
dren, is a true indication of the message the author wishes to convey. 
Never are the members of the family separated. The unity that 
the home symbolizes is to extend to all projects undertaken by the 
family. Thus she wisely stresses the responsibility young and old 
have in such daily routines as washing dishes or family entertain- 
ment. The remarkable feature of this book is its unaffected mode 
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of presenting the supernatural training of children so as to give 
it the appearance of the most natural thing in the world. 

For young married couples facing the difficulties of raising a 
good Catholic family amid so many adverse influences, this book 
is priceless. Beneath the printed pages, Mrs. Newland uncovers the 
joy of growing up with one’s children. Readily she grants that she 
has no secret formula of success, but she discloses a method that 
will make the parent’s duties less burdensome and discouraging. Be- 
sides being of great value to parents, teachers of youth will benefit 
by the author’s rich experience. Priests conducting Cana conferences 
should include We and Our Children in their bibliography. 

J.M.E. 


The Golden String. By Bede Griffiths, O.S.B. New York, P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, 1955. pp. 168. $3.50. 


Bede Griffiths is a Benedictine monk of Prinknash Abbey, Eng- 
land. Born in 1905, he entered the Catholic Church in 1931 and 
the Benedictine Order a year later, and was ordained a priest in 
1940. These are bare historical facts, a mere outline of a single 
human life. The Golden String fills in the details of this outline, and 
these facts come to life. From childhood through school years to 
conversion and present monastic life, we see Dom Bede in the very 
forces that shaped his life, that formed his mind, that moved his 
heart. We rewind “the golden string” that he has unravelled for us 
and in the words of William Blake we see how he was led in 
“at heaven’s gate, built in Jerusalem’s wall.” 

Dom Bede brings a virile and austere sincerity to this account 
of his life. Whether the consideration be of his awakening to the 
physical world about him, or to the vast realm of human thought, 
or even to the order of the supernatural, the same approach is used— 
a reasoned economy of words, a preciseness of ideas, a direct un- 
affected style of writing. These qualities unify to produce not only 
an absorbing interest in Dom Bede and the things that have effected 
him through the years, but also they prompt the reader to consider 
his own life in the framework so well used in The Golden String. 
The reader finds himself looking back to see what has formed his 
mind and how he has profited from his own contact with nature, 
society and thought. From seeing how grace operated on the natural 
gifts of Dom Bede, one is led to examine how grace is perfecting 
his own nature. Informative and stimulating, The Golden String 
is a profitable reading experience that should not be lightly forgone. 

R.R. 
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St. Benedict and His Monks. By Theodore Maynard. New York, P. J. 

Kenedy & Sons, 1954. pp. xiv, 241. $3.00. 

Theodore Maynard has written many biographies and over the 
years has revealed himself as a capable historian. Scholarly but not 
pedantic, his research uncovers many valuable sources and in- 
teresting facts, which are presented with a facility and simpli- 
city that many authors might envy. For he sifts and selects those 
details which serve to highlight the character of the person of whom 
he is writing, so that, when one finishes a biography by Mr. Maynard, 
he knows that he has not only read an account of history but has 
fairly penetrated a person who made the history. 

For St. Benedict and His Monks, Mr. Maynard has gathered 
his material from the few facts available concerning the life of St. 
Benedict and from the Holy Rule written by the saint. With remark- 
able insight and decided enthusiasm, he presents the early life of the 
Saint, the founding of the Order, the Holy Rule and the development 
of the Order as we know it today. 

Yet St. Benedict and His Monks unfortunately departs from 
the usual style of Mr. Maynard’s work. The author says that his 
“purpose in this little book extends no further than the presentation 
of a few of the more salient facts.” However, in pointing out the 
splendor of the Benedictine Order, the author has permitted him- 
self to be sidetracked from this purpose by commenting on other 
Religious Orders. The wording of these comments leads the reader 
to believe that Mr. Maynard is depreciating the worth of every Order 
that is not essentially Benedictine in character. In parenthetical re- 
marks on the actions and motives of religious superiors, the words 
used are at times rather disparaging in tone, imputing to these super- 
iors a worldly cleverness rather than a supernatural prudence. These 
unwarranted judgments mar the wholesomeness of the author’s deep 
appreciation of the Benedictine life and spirit, and prevent one from 
giving the book wholehearted approbation. C.B. 


The Meaning of Life and Marriage. By Baron Fredrick von Gagern, 
M.D. Translated by Meyrick Booth, Ph.D. Westminster, Md., New- 
man Press, 1954. pp. 252. $3.25. 

Do you have the problem of teaching people the basic psycho- 
logical motives of man’s action? A clearer, smoother and wiser 
presentation of what constitutes a balanced Catholic outlook on life 
and marriage would be difficult to find. Although it may prove most 
helpful to the young engaged or married couple, The Meaning of 
Life and Marriage can be read with profit by old and young, single 
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or married. There is no unnecessary description of the physical acts 
proper to married life which might be harmful to the young reader. 
Yet there is enough wisdom to stimulate the mind of nearly anyone. 

Due to the conciseness of this work, and no book is immune 
from the danger of being misread, some of the statements need to be 
seen in the context of the whole book if they are to be correctly 
understood. However this book will be a good background from 
which to direct further inquiry. It contains many seeds of truth 
concerning the moral life of man and these could be developed and 
explained by parent, teacher, physician or spiritual director. 

Dr. von Gagern listens to many of the troubles of this world 
but he is even more impressed with the beauty and joy to be found 
in life. In order to eliminate man-caused sadness and misery, he 
tries to wipe away the distorted picture of life so widespread today. 
His readers should find it easier to face life, by gaining stronger 
incentives to make the world as it was when “God saw that all 
he made was very good.” (Gen. 1,31) 

This book is a combination of two studies, Difficulties in Life 
and Difficulties in Marriage, published separately by Mercier Press 
in 1953. The first study was reviewed in the March 1954 issue of 
Dominicana. L.M.T. 


Why | Became a Brother. Edited by Reverend George L. Kane, with an 
introduction by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Westminster, Maryland, The 
Newman Press, 1954. pp. 173. $2.50 (cloth), $1.00 (paper). 


Current, widely-circulated newspaper columns of a similar na- 
ture have made the theme of this work a familiar one to the reader. 
Divine Goodness is the ultimate cause of any vocation, but the sec- 
ondary causes through which it is manifested are natural and, in 
many cases, completely opposite. This compilation records the sub- 
jective responses and attitudes of nineteen professed Brothers to- 
ward both these causes. The writers themselves, typical religious, 
are a cross-section of the varied Brotherhoods of Christ which staff 
schools, hospitals and missions both in the United States and abroad. 
Each is introduced by a short biographical note marking his place 
in the vineyard of the Lord. 

Differing in style and manner of presentation, the narrations are 
blended together by the same thread of vocational punctuations. An 
appreciation of and desire for the religious life, prayer, the difficul- 
ties of decision, final dependence upon God, and the ultimate en- 
trance into His service follow closely on each other. Each narrates 
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the events of his youth and especially the period previous to entering 
religion. Many go further in relating the events of their religious 
life. All stress the importance of prayer and the sacraments both 
before and after entrance. The warm humor characteristic of reli- 
gious life is abundantly evident as the inworkings of divine grace 
are revealed. 

In an age increasingly aware of the nature and need of voca- 
tions, one finds such books as this of invaluable service. Besides 
providing much needed and often wanting information concerning 
the religious brotherhood, it will offer to all a greater appreciation of 
this special calling. It is highly recommended to vocational directors 
and should be made easily accessible to Catholic youths at home and 
at school. J.D.L. 


Church and State Through the Centuries. By Sidney Z. Ehler and John 
B. Morrall. Westminster, Maryland, The Newman Press, 1954. pp. 
xiv, 625. $6.75. 


Two thousand years ago a question was asked and answered. 
Even in the present day men continue to debate about the distinction 
contained in that response. Christ commanded, “Render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” 
From Apostolic days to the modern era, both ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal leaders have been at pains to define the scope of the things of 
Caesar and the things of God. In our day the difficulty is known 
as the problem of Church and State. Time has changed the termin- 
ology. The question concerned is ever the same. 

Church and State Through the Centuries, edited and translated 
by Sidney Z. Ehler and John B. Morall, provides, as it were, an 
eye-witness account of the Church-State controversy as recorded 
and reported by Popes who stood ever ready to defend the things 
of God, and emperors, kings, and dictators who were equally pre- 
pared to extend the rights of Caesar. Through a series of carefully 
chosen historical documents chronologically arranged and well trans- 
lated, some of them appearing for the first time in English, the 
reader is permitted to study the problem at first hand. He is brought 
into direct contact with the thoughts and words of men whom the 
world acknowledges as qualified spokesmen. 

This work covers the gamut of the history of Church-State 
relations. The reader may become acquainted with the emperor 
Trajan’s comments to Pliny concerning the treatment of Christians 
or, if he prefers, he may study the excommunication of the Com- 
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munists issued by Pope Pius XII in 1949, The value of the book 
may be seen by citing but a few examples from the collection of 
more than seventy documents. Within this volume are found the 
Edict of Milan, Pope Gregory VII’s deposition of King Henry IV, 
and Pope Alexander’s bull on the discovery of America. The papal 
deposition of Queen Elizabeth I, the Act of Supremacy of King 
Henry VIII, the concordats of Pope Pius XI with Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy are also included. 

Each of the chapters of the book begins with an introductory 
note and the individual documents are also prefaced by a short ex- 
planation. For the most part, the documents are permitted to speak 
for themselves. This direct, first-hand history of the Church-State 
controversy is thereby liberated from the bias and bigotry which 
often tarnish commentaries on this subject. 

Church and State Through the Centuries should have a definite 
place on any college-library reference shelf. It will also be of genuine 
service to the student or professor of History or Ecclesiology. In 
fine, it may be read with profit by all those interested in learning 
from primary sources history’s own account of the age-old dispute 
over the “things of Caesar” and the “things of God.” TRP. 


Poverty. By Various Authors. Westminster, Md., The Newman Press, 
1954. pp. 253. $3.75. 


Religious, through their vow of poverty, detach themselves 
from the external goods of this world. Yet modern society is placing 
more and more emphasis precisely on these external goods. As a 
result the convent finds itself at a disadvantage, and even threatened. 
The fourth annual conference for French Nuns was devoted to this 
problem, and Poverty is but the translation of the papers read there. 
Discussions on uniquely French aspects have been omitted, so that 
the American reader will profit from the book. 

Poverty is divided into three sections. The history of poverty 
is dealt with in the first, in which the authors bring out the various 
facets of the virtue and the vow. The second part is concerned with 
the basic principles of poverty. Here is the core of the book, for no 
matter what the age one lives in, the essence of poverty remains 
unchanged. The third section treats of modern problems. Here many 
suggestions are made on increasing efficiency and income, which will 
be especially helpful to superiors. All three sections form a compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject. 

This book, with the singular exception to be mentioned below, 
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is recommended to all Religious, for the deeper appreciation of their 
personal vow. Superiors and officials will find many helpful pages 
on problems of economics and finance. The scarcity of adequate ma- 
terial on poverty in English has long been a serious handicap to 
American religious. Poverty is a major contribution to filling that 
gap. 
It is unfortunate that such a fine book should have a chapter of 
questionable value, one that cannot be recommended to the reader. 
Abbe Araison’s The Psychology of the Instinct of Possession is 
based on Freudian principles of psychology, and leaves much to be 
desired. Further, a book by the same author and similar in content 
has recently been placed on the Index of Forbidden Books. Hence 
we advise the reader to skip this third chapter in the second part 
of an otherwise excellent and warmly recommended book. 
G.E.B. 


The Life and Times of John Carroll. By Peter Guilday. Westminster, 
Md., The Newman Press, 1954. pp. x, 864. $7.50. 


Since the early days of the Church in Roman times, no nation 
has witnessed so rapid a development in Catholicism as the United 
States during the comparatively few years of its existence. The 
Church stands today as one of the major institutions in American 
life. She may be condemned and denounced, but she can be ignored. 
Her hierarchy is strong, her churches imposing, her children num- 
erous, her faith living. Father Guilday’s classic Life and Times of 
John Carroll, first published in 1922, takes the reader back to the 
beginnings of the Catholic Hierarchy in America under the spiritual 
leadership of the great Metropolitan, John Carroll. 

Father Guilday traces the activities of Bishop Carroll during the 
colonial, revolutionary and subsequent days. It took quite an un- 
bounded confidence in Divine Providence to face the task which 
the newly consecrated Dr. Carroll assumed with the oils of consecra- 
tion. He was alone—the only Catholic Bishop in the country; he 
was without resources to carry on his work. Viewed politically by 
Europeans, he was one of a nation of successful rebels; ecclesiasti- 
cally, he was a member of an Order struck down by the Roman 
Pontiff and dispersed throughout Christendom. Bishop Carroll’s epis- 
copal city, Baltimore, boasted of one plain brick church; the few 
priests he had were constantly thinned by the hand of death. There 
was no income to establish a seminary to train new priests. 

This scholarly work is learned without being pedantic ; clear and 
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concise without being an over-simplification. However, even the best 
of historians suffer at the hands of time and this is the case with Dr. 
Guilday. The style is out-moded and does not compare favorably 
with the literary qualities of the more recent works on members of 
the American Hierarchy. But if one is desirous of understanding 
the conditions with which the Church had to cope in its infancy in 
America, if one wishes to appreciate the heroic self-sacrifice which 
nurtured and fostered the Church in our land, The Life and Times 
of John Carroll is unreservedly recommended. The defects are few 
and far outweighed by the advantages. The Newman Press has 
rendered an invaluable service to American Catholics in reprinting 
this historical classic. 

Readers of Dominicana will be especially interested in the refer- 
ences to the early work of the Dominicans in this country, although 
Father Guilday takes a view of some of the activities of these men 
with which the informed reader may not agree. T.K. 


New Problems in Medical Ethics. Vol. II. Edited by Dom Peter Flood, 
O.S.B., B.A., M.D., J.C.L. Translated by Malachy Gerard Carroll. 
Westminster, Md., The Newman Press, 1954. pp. iii, 303. $4.50. 


Continuing in his efforts to keep pace with the moral problems 
arising in the medical profession, Dom Peter Flood has edited a 
second volume of New Problems in Medical Ethics. The work is a 
translation from the French Cahiers Laennec, a review of medical 
deontology, which has met with considerable success in the French 
speaking world, At the close of World War II, the review became 
the official critique of the Medical Secretariate. 

The first volume of essays considered four subjects: (1) The 
Sexual Problems of the Adolescent, (2) Inter-sexuality, (3) Abor- 
tion, (4) The Lourdes’s Cure. This second volume comprises five 
studies—(1) Artificial Insemination, (2) Narcoanalysis, (3) Medical 
Responsibility, (4) The Medical Secret, (5) Death. Under each of 
these studies are found several articles or essays submitted by various 
moralists and doctors. Each contributor has presented the particular 
problem from his own point of view. As in the first volume, Father 
Flood states that although he does not always agree with the views 
expressed, he has included them in order to present a clear and com- 
plete picture of the difficulties actually encountered by these special- 
ists. 

This translation will be of interest and of value to those in 
the medical profession. Clerics without medical background may 
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find sections of this book rather technical and unintelligible, yet on 
the whole it can be read with profit. B.St.G. 


The Priest and the Unconscious. By Erwin Ringel, M.D., and Rev. Dr. 
Wenzel van Lun. Translated and Edited by Meyrick Booth. Cork, 
The Mercier Press Limited, 1954. Westminster, Md., The Newman 
Press, 1955. pp. 118. $2.25. 


In dealing with modern man, the priest and psychotherapist 
often find a meeting place in the domain of psychology. The priest, 
although his concern is with the spiritual and moral welfare of the 
soul, still realizes that grace builds upon nature. He consequently 
seeks to know the natural characteristics of the person in his care. 
While the psychotherapist’s purpose is to cure his patient, he in turn 
knows that man is infinitely more than mere matter. And he strives 
to see the influence of the spiritual soul in the human organism. In 
the realm of psychology, therefore, priest and psycotherapist may 
meet without usurping the proper office of each other. 

The necessity and usefulness of a close cooperation between the 
two is effectively shown in this book written by a doctor in collabor- 
ation with a theologian. After describing the psychology of the un- 
conscious and its three leading schools of thought today, they point 
out its importance to the priest. A knowledge of psychology on this 
level is not only useful to him in recognizing cases that require 
psychotherapeutic treatment, but also provides a deeper insight into 
human nature in general. This fact was confirmed in our Holy 
Father’s address to the Congress of Psychotherapists: “You work in 
a field that is very difficult. But your activity is capable of achieving 
valuable results for medicine, for the knowledge of the soul in gen- 
eral, for the religious dispositions of man and for their development.” 
Finally, through the analyses of certain cases the authors substantiate 
their statement that the only satisfactory synthesis is found in a 
close cooperation between priest and psychotherapist. 

Priests can learn much from this book that will be helpful 
in the care of souls. Doctors should also derive benefit from it for 
their profession. M.M.]. 


A New Testament Commentary. Vol. Il: The Acts of the Apostles; St. 
Paul's Letters to the Churches. By Ronald A. Knox. New York, 
Sheed and Ward, 1954. pp. ix, 322. $3.75. 


In his encyclical letter on the promotion of biblical studies, 
Divino Afflante Spiritu, Pope Pius XII makes the following injunc- 
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tion concerning the interpretation of Sacred Scripture: “Aided by 
the context and by comparison with similar passages, let them 
(Catholic exegetes) therefore by means of their knowledge of lan- 
guages search out with all diligence the literal meaning of the words.” 
The Holy Father goes on to direct commentators of the Sacred Let- 
ters to consider no less diligently the Church’s teaching, the interpre- 
tation of the Fathers, and even “the analogy of faith.” For the bene- 
fit of the entire Church, taught as well as teaching, they should use 
such auxiliary sciences as history, archaeology, and philology to ex- 
pose primarily the theological doctrine in faith and morals of the 
Sacred Books. 

Monsignor Knox follows these guiding principles faithfully 
in Volume Two of his New Testament Commentary, which contains 
the Acts and St. Paul’s epistle to the Churches, i.e. Romans to 
Thessalonians. A master of languages, he strives to reproduce for 
us just what the inspired writer intended to say. The historical 
situation in which the words were set down, the personality of the 
sacred scribe and his peculiarities of style all serve to give the reader 
a better understanding of the context. In his exegesis on St. Paul’s 
letters, the commentator has consulted particularly St. John Chrysos- 
tom, a Father of the Church most familiar with the character and 
writings of the great Apostle. Catholic teaching and sound theology 
have formed the basis for his interpretation of the religious instruc- 
tion contained in the literal meaning of the inspired words. 

In this commentary the teacher, preacher, and layman alike will 
find much enlightenment on the sense of the sacred text. Theological 
arguments, sermons, and meditations on Holy Writ will all find here 
profitable source material. In addition to the exegesis of a particular 
text, certain general principles are enunciated which are most useful 
to the student. To follow this commentary intelligently, each reader 
should have the New Testament close at hand. Monsignor Knox 
himself advises the reader that, “close attention and constant cross- 
reference” are necessary. The reader’s diligence and patience should 
be amply rewarded. M.M.J. 


Angel of the Judgment: a Life of St. Vincent Ferrer. By S.M.C. Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Ave Maria Press, 1954. pp. 234. $3.00. 

A Christology from the Sermons of St. Vincent Ferrer. Selected and 
Translated by S.M.C. London, Blackfriars Publications, 1954. pp. 
211. 

St. Vincent Ferrer was a Spanish Dominican Friar who is rep- 
resented in Christian art as the angel of the Apocalypse flying 
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through the heavens trumpeting the second coming of Christ. Called 
by Christ Himself, he went forth and re-evangelized Christendom. 
Through the length and breadth of France, Spain, Italy and Belgium 
he thundered forth the judgment of God and enforced his preaching 
by stupendous miracles. Yet in spite of the fact that he preached 
on the Last Judgment, he was so popular that as many as ten thou- 
sand at a time would follow him. All were convinced that a prophet 
had risen among them and God had visited His people. 

A saint differs from the ordinary historical figure. His life is 
valuable not only as a document of the past, but also, and more 
important, as a parable teaching a lesson to men of all time. And 
as a parable it is not necessary that every detail of his life be factually 
accurate. Nor does the lesson lose any of its force if history is re- 
placed by legend in some instances. So the author is right in de- 
claring “. . . in its greater importance Vincent Ferrer’s life is a par- 
able to be read in the light of our own times, a prophecy which 
concerns this, the middle of the twentieth century. There is the man, 
his message, and the signs which attested the truth of the message. 
These make one connected whole and are God’s message to us 
here and now as truly as they were in 1400. ‘Unless you do penance, 
you shall all likewise perish.’ ” 

In a very readable, flowing style often punctuated by humorous 
anecdotes and penetrating observations, Sister Mary Catherine re- 
cords St. Vincent’s life and message for our edification. Her deft use 
of sermons and testimony of contemporaries place us back in the 
fifteenth century. By this method we are allowed to catch some 
of the enthusiasm, better still, the delirium of the multitudes when, 
at the wonder-worker’s blessing, a bent back straightens, the blind 
look up with light-filled eyes, and cripples drop their crutches. 

The popularity of St. Vincent makes impossible an accurate 
reconstruction of his life, for the biographer cannot hope to deter- 
mine true miracles from the legends about a man to whom the 
miraculous was a daily occurrence. But it is worth noting that when 
St. Vincent’s cause was introduced, the board of inquiry, after ac- 
cepting eight hundred and seventy three miracles, closed the hearing 
propter lassitiudinem—from sheer exhaustion. Angel of the Judg- 
ment is a fine addition to the many works of the author and merits 
a place in every Dominican library. 

In her research for the biography of her brother in St. Dominic, 
Sister Mary Catherine must have hit upon the idea of A Christology 
from the Sermons of St. Vincent Ferrer. For this foresight we all 
are indebted, especially the liturgically minded. The sermons are 
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gathered under the four liturgical headings of Jesus’ “Birth and Child- 
hood,” “Public Life,” “Passion” and “Glorious Life.” The prospec- 
tive reader, however, should be warned not to look for the fire and 
eloquence that enthralled vast crowds. A sermon is meant to be 
preached and a reader cannot expect to experience its full power. 
Again, these sermons are not the flowing prose of a Newman; they 
are merely personal notes of St. Vincent or sermon summaries as 
recorded by his followers. Each selection is strongly recommended to 
preachers for its original insights into accommodated senses of 
Sacred Scripture and its striking examples and descriptions. 
F.M.A. 


Achieving Peace of Heart. By Narciso Irala, S.J. Translated by Lewis 
Delmage, S.J. New York, Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1954. pp. iv, 
189. $3.00. 

Father Irala’s O Controle Cerebral, was first published in Brazil, 
in 1944. The fact that this original Portugese edition has been trans- 
lated into several other languages attests to its worth. Although the 
book is short it contains a complete survey of mental hygiene. There 
are two main divisions: Re-education, and Applications and Methods. 
The individual chapters are summarized by outline diagrams which 
immediately follow them. 

The first reaction to the title of this book might be one of in- 
difference because of the numerous books currently dealing with 
similar matters. But after the first sampling of its technique and 
the realization of its basic objectives a keen interest is quickly aroused 
by its thorough reasonableness and helpful program of applications. 

The objective of the book is the re-education of mental facul- 
ties coupled with exercises for a definite accomplishment of this goal. 
Every adult has had many different experiences and undergone 
many different forms of training. As an adult a person is completely 
responsible for his own acts and has control over them. He should 
take stock of his abilities and also his deficiencies. To an extent cer- 
tain deficiencies which are the result of improper training techniques 
and undesirable influences can be remedied by the person after an 
understanding of the defect and the salutary function that is to re- 
place it. 

The complete naturalness and the common sense of the elements 
of this book should benefit any reader. The more the significance 
of these basic notions are grasped, the greater will be the apprecia- 
tion of the body and soul and their composite activities. This is a 
book worth reading many times. W.P.T. 
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The Love of the Eternal Wisdom. By St. Louis-Marie de Montfort. 
Translated from the French and annotated by A. Somers, $.M.M. 
Philadelphia, The Peter Reilly Company, 1955. pp. ix, 199. $1.50. 


There is an appreciation flowing from love when a saint writes 
about Christ, and the book is by this fact alone well worth our read- 
ing. The name of St. Louis-Marie de Montfort further catches the 
attention, since his writings are principally known as centered on 
Mary. In the present work, which first appeared in English transla- 
tion five years ago in England, St. Louis-Marie treats of both Christ 
and His Mother. He shows that the knowledge of Jesus is “the most 
noble, consoling, useful and necessary of all sciences in heaven and 
on earth,” and that “a tender and true devotion to Mary is the great- 
est means of all for obtaining and keeping the Divine Wisdom.” The 
translator, who adds greatly to our appreciation of the book by his 
helpful notes, points out that this book “places devotion to Mary in 
its true perspective, and will be of immense value to all lovers of our 
Lady.” There are four major parts to the book: 1) The Eternal 
Wisdom in Eternity, 2) The Eternal Wisdom Incarnate on Earth, 
3) The Eternal Wisdom Glorious and Triumphant in Heaven, 4) The 
Means to Possess and Keep Him. 

At times abrupt in his transitions and rather pious in his ex- 
amples, frequently rigorous in his theological reasoning, never 
tedious, St. Louis-Marie always writes with deep insight and moving 
forcefulness. This is an excellent book for spiritual reading and 
meditation, not only for those practicing the True Devotion, but for 
all who would grow in the love of Christ. D.K. 


The Secret of the Rosary. By St. Louis Mary de Montfort. Translated 
by Mary Barbour, T.O.P. Bayshore, New York, Montfort Fathers 
Publications, 1954. pp. 188. $2.50. 


Though recent years have seen the publication of many works 
in honor of Our Blessed Mother, it is quite unlikely that anything 
more valuable or more practical has been brought forth than this 
translation of St. Louis Mary De Montfort’s own reflections upon 
the Rosary. Characterized by the same simplicity and sincerity of 
style which marked his True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
this book warrants serious meditative reading by all interested in 
deepening their devotion to Our Lady and her Rosary. Miss Bar- 
bour is to be praised for her fine translation, which seems to have 
captured and reproduced the saint’s freshness and warmth of ex- 
pression. 
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The book is composed of fifty ‘roses’, which are meditations 
upon the various phases of the Rosary. They seem first of all to 
treat the nature of the Rosary, thus presenting brief reflections upon 
its prayers, the Our Father and Hail Mary. A second section, the 
last ten roses, gives the reader some extremely practical and valuable 
suggestions to help him pray the Rosary better. This latter section 
should prove helpful to all. Throughout the book frequent miracles 
wrought by the Rosary are recounted. Though some may be inclined 
to question their historicity, these miracles should not on that ac- 
count be allowed to detract from the sound principles which are 
set forth by the author, nor should they even be admitted to be 
beyond the power of the Rosary. 

The Secret of the Rosary will prove worthwhile reading for 
religious and laity alike. Its pages constantly reflect the fact that 
it is the product of a saint’s meditations, of one who has himself 
tasted of the fruits which accrue from the Rosary. 

C.M.B. 


Christianity and Western Civilization. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. Stan- 
ford, California, Stanford University Press, 1954. pp. 63. $2.50. 


Professor Hayes of Columbia has rendered a service to history, 
to his country, and to religion in pointing out that religion is an in- 
tegral part of civilization and that the best in Western Civilization 
has been derived from Christianity. He has made his point tactfully 
and simply, yet forcefully. 

There are three unique features in Western Civilization which 
are also uniquely Christian. First, respect for individuality and liberty 
has been inspired by Christian belief in the Incarnation and Resur- 
rection, in free will, the immortality of the soul, heaven and hell. 
Second, plural authority (the division of the power to rule between 
Church and State) and constitutional government have come from 
Christ’s teaching to render to God and to Caesar what is due to 
each. The early martyrs, who defied the unitary, civil-religious au- 
thority of the Roman emperors, were witnesses to the distinctively 
Western notion of divided authority. This principle was taught by 
the ancient fathers and popes, was developed more fully in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and has been the source of modern, Western, constitutional 
government with separation of powers. All modern despotisms, 
whether in the Renaissance or in the twentieth century, have been 
revolts against division of authority. Third, progress and compassion, 
which give the West its dynamic civilization, have resulted from 
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Christian charity. The fundamental and uniquely Western progress 
has been spiritual rather than technological. Many noble and distinc- 
tive movements which originated in antiquity have been inspired by 
Christian charity: the abolition of slavery, the recognition of the 
dignity of labor, the raising of wages and improvement of working 
conditions, the protection of women and children, the care of the 
sick in hospitals, and finally efforts to promote peace and to limit 
war to a just cause. 

Although the reader may feel that Professor Hayes has been 
a bit too kind to the Protestant Revolt and to the French Revolution, 
he must thank him for throwing light into the darkness of the modern, 
secularized mind and reasserting a forgotten truth: the religious 
foundations of all we hold dear. L.W. 


The Untold Story of Douglas MacArthur. By Frazier Hunt. New York, 
Devin-Adair, 1954. pp. 533. $5.00. 


Any book on General MacArthur offers strong reading appeal. 
That author Frazier Hunt has gathered together an informal bio- 
graphical sketch of the General’s illustrious career and a collection 
of his addresses and writings is enough to recommend The Untold 
Story of Douglas MacArthur as a fairly worthwhile and informative 
book. 

Discord is a term that well describes the General’s role in af- 
fairs. Frazier Hunt brings out the agressiveness and determination 
of MacArthur’s character in the early years at West Point and 
traces the exercise of these traits throughout his entire career. It 
is a remarkable feature of MacArthur’s life that at almost every 
level of command, and in every significant endeavor, the General 
is seen occupying the same role of unpopular extremist determined 
to be heard, and who ultimately is borne out as the possessor of the 
sounder foresight and judgment. Few men of controversy have seen 
their record so consistently vindicated by subsequent developments. 
It is this fact that provides the pattern for an interesting study of 
the momentous events of the past three decades as viewed through 
the influence of one of America’s ablest leaders. 

The Untold Story of Douglas MacArthur is most interesting 
when reproducing the General’s speeches and addresses, as well as 
articles written by him. The independence of thought and forthright 
expression reflected in these sources come as a rare treat in an age 
where public oratory has fallen on rather hard times. The book 
hits its weakest point in author Hunt’s personal argumentation when 
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recording the dispute between MacArthur and the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration as to the question of theatre priority in the war effort. 
Regardless of the merits of MacArthur’s case, Hunt’s reasoning at 
times runs in conflict with the facts as known today. Particular 
reference is made to Hunt’s assertion that Britain in the winter and 
spring of 1941 faced no immediate danger, thereby justifying de- 
mands for Pacific naval aid over the Atlantic needs. The fact is that 
because of inadequate naval anti-submarine defense, German U- 
boats at this time were taking a greater toll of Allied shipping, in- 
cluding American coastal shipping, than in any other period during 
the war. 

By no means a definitive biography, The Untold Story of Doug- 
las MacArthur is a good book offering particular appeal for those 
who like brief, informal histories that do not penetrate too deeply 
beneath the surface. MacArthur’s cause, however, will be better 
served in other hands and by a more comprehensive, historical ap- 
proach. D.K. 


Confusion Twice Confounded. By Joseph H. Brady. South Orange, 
N. J., Seton Hall University Press, 1954. pp. 192. $3.00. 


An exemplary study in constitutional interpretation, already in 
its second edition, this book is not a highly technical exposition de- 
manding legal training in the reader. Monsignor Brady begins with 
a lucid examination of the First Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. Its first provision states that “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion.” With ample docu- 
mentation the author shows by historical and legal analysis that the 
legislators who framed the amendment meant exactly what they said 
and thought it “as well expressed as the nature of language would 
admit.” Since Congress has no power to establish a national church 
there is no mention of governmental aid to or cooperation with 
religion. 

The “wall of separation between Church and State” often re- 
ferred to is a metaphor based on a casual expression of Thomas 
Jefferson a decade after the enactment of the First Amendment. 
To substitute it for the actual wording of the provision is the con- 
fusion mentioned in the book’s title. It is into just such a confusion 
that the Supreme Court has fallen by accepting the metaphor as 
a valid interpretation of the amendment. This was twice confounded 
in two appeals brought before the Court, the 1947 Everson (New 
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Jersey Bus Law) Case, concerned with the constitutional validity 
of transporting parochial school pupils at public expense, and the 
1948 McCollum (Illinois Religious Education) Case, dealing with 
the constitutionality of a released time program in that state. Mon- 
signor Brady develops his thesis in studying these two cases. 


Monsignor Brady is concerned with facts, not men. He judges 
facts, not men. At times he deals severely with the Supreme Court 
Justices because of their decisions, but never in an ungentlemanly 
or unchristian fashion. Never does he accuse them of unworthy 
motives. Their acts are bared for all to see, their souls known but to 
God. J.A.M. 


Daily Breviary Meditations. Four Volumes. By Most Rev. Joseph Angri- 
sani, Bishop of Casale-Monferrato. New: York, Benziger Brothers, 
Inc., 1954. pp. 575 (average per volume). $25.00 per set. 


The liturgy is the love-song of the Church. Each day of the - 
year the Bride of Christ pours forth her devotion to Him through 
the lips of the many clerics obligated to the daily recitation of the 
breviary. The fonts of the Liturgy are many but after the Mass 
the Divine Office ranks as the most perfect of the public prayers. 
The selections of Holy Scripture appointed to be read each day by 
the priest and cleric are the immediate sources of Daily Breviary 
Meditations. Meditations for the major feasts of our Lord and Our 
Lady are inserted in an appendix. 


The Winter volume, the first in the series, carries the intro- 
ductory sections and the meditations starting with the first week of 
Advent. The author’s orderly presentation enhances the value of the 
book. He introduces the liturgical season, gives the principal theme, 
then develops this by a particularized theme for each week, and in 
turn for each day. The actual meditation is divided into more or less 
natural sections drawn from the current Scripture with parallel texts 
given to support one or another of the considerations. 


These four volumes, which are each in the convenient size of a 
prayer book, are a testimony to the great worth of faithful and per- 
severing daily meditation in the life of the priest. Bishop Angri- 
sani continually brings pertinent facts concerning the priest and his 
daily life to the attention of the reader. Each day a new opportunity 
is given to consider the sublime dignity of the priesthood, the obliga- 
tions imposed at ordination, as well as the many snares and pitfalls 
to be avoided. Perhaps the outstanding feature of this work is the 
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sufficiency of the considerations, which yet are given in almost 
germinal form. A single idea is carefully set down with an indication 
of the many associated notions, leaving the priest to go on from there. 
While the helpfulness of a particular meditation book will na- 
turally vary with the individual, Daily Breviary Meditations was 
found to be of such sound merit that the priest considering a new 
book would do well to examine this one. J.McC. 


This Way to God. By Giovanni Rossi. Translated by John A. Abbo and 
Theodore A. Opendaker. Morristown, N. J., Villa Walsh Press, 
1954. pp. 288. $2.50. 


Profound wisdom simply expressed. That is the complete re- 
view of Father Rossi’s treasure-trove. Not a haphazard collection 
of soft sentimentality, this book is a symmetrical chain of thought 
forged on an anvil of logic and tempered in reality. The spiritual 
life is to Father Rossi a diamond; turning it over slowly in the light 
of his priestly background, he offers a thought on each sparkling 
facet. 

This Way to God is divided into three sections, “In Christ,” 
“Through Christ,” “With Christ.” From many aspects and in brief 
paragraphs, the virtues, the sacraments, contemplation, prayer, the 
apostolate and eternal beatitude are discussed in twenty-one chapters. 

The peculiar worth and charm, fascination, if you will, of the 
little volume lies not in what the author writes, very little he says 
is new, but in his forcing us to think by the very way he writes. 
When he says that “Humility is truth; indeed it is the courage to 
be truthful,” we can readily agree. We have had a confused idea 
of it, but perhaps have not thought about it much. Now, seeing it 
formulated in a few brief clauses, it strikes a responsive chord in the 
memory, it is like chancing upon someone whose face we vaguely 
remember having seen at one time or other and whose name we are 
desperately trying to recall before the conversation progresses much 
further. Then we smile and remember the old schoolboy definition 
of humility as “the correct estimation of oneself.” But how can we 
ever forget humility become ingenuous truth, manly courage! 

Even though little is new, everything is not old. Here and there 
Father Rossi drops a bombshell and we vainly attempt protest : “The 
conquest of chastity is more difficult speculatively than practically” ; 
“It would be better to give up a Communion with the Word of God 
than meditation on the word of God.” Yet, re-reading discovers the 
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latter's dstinguishing element in its preceding sentence, which 
amounts to this: if one has not the dispositions necessary to fruitful 
reception of the Holy Eucharist—and he may attain them through 
meditation—then to receive first at the table of the written word of 
God is better than to receive unprepared at the table. of the Word 
of God enfleshed. 

Father Rossi has been fortunate in his translators and his good 
fortune is shared by all who read his little book meditatively. 

J.A.M. 


The Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary. From the Visions of Anne Cath- 
therine Emmerich. Translated by Sir Michael Palairet. With Sup- 
plementary notes by Rev. Sebastian Bullough, O.P. Springfield, Ill., 
Templegate, 1954. pp. 384. $3.75. 


Anne Catherine Emmerich (1774-1820), a devout German peas- 
ant, an Augustinian nun, a stigmatic, a mystic, has proved equally 
baffling to freethinking realists and students of mystical phenomena. 
She may have been God’s response to nineteenth century humanitar- 
ianism or merely a pious nun, gifted with spiritual vision, but dis- 
tracted by her over-active imagination. There are seemingly incontro- 
vertible historical facts and theological arguments for both sides which 
so far have made final judgment impossible. 

The Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary is a part of the visions of 
Catherine Emmerich dictated to Clemens Brentano. Brentano, a vio- 
lent and passionate poet, was so completely converted by Catherine’s 
outstanding life that he became reconciled to the Catholic Church and 
transcribed in two separate works the mysterious visions about Our 
Lord and His Blessed Mother. The “life” of the Blessed Virgin is 
a misnomer. The book is concerned with various meditations sur- 
rounding the scenes of the Immaculate Conception, the Annunciation, 
the birth of Our Lord, the burial and Assumption of Our Lady. The 
reader will find the imaginative and detailed accounts, as the editor 
claims, “a treasury of holy scenes and picture which contribute to 
the edification and inspiration of the faithful.”” One must be careful, 
however, not to attribute too much authenticity to these descriptions. 

Father Bullough has generously supplemented the notes of 
Clemens Brentano to show how Catherine’s statements coincide with 
latest critical studies in Scripture and profane history. For a life of 
Catherine Emmerich the reader is referred to the preface of The 
Dolorous Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ or the four volume Life 
of Anne Catherine by K. E. Schmoger, C. SS. R. J.M.D. 
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Cradle of Our Faith. The Holy Land. By John C. Trever. San Angelo, 
Texas, Newsfoto Publishing Company, 1954. pp. xiv, 87. $3.00, 
$5.00 (deluxe edition). 


This pictorial description of the Holy Land, put out under the 
auspices of the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, is aimed 
at stressing the points of unity between Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam. The Preface indicates that these three great religions of the 
world, though markedly different from each other, yet share the 
common spiritual heritage of land of origin, acceptance of at least 
part of Scripture as the word of God, and the common teaching of the 
brotherhood of man. 

The author selects about thirty incidents from the Old and New 
Testaments ; two or three full-color photographs are placed on one 
page, and on the opposite page each story is retold along with a com- 
mentary on the pictures. The photographs and the historical, geo- 
graphical and archeological explanations are a decided aid toward a 
more complete appreciation of the Scripture incident. The author 
prudently keeps his comments generic, and so does not trespass on 
the distinct teachings of any of the faiths concerned, except for one 
slip where he speaks of the Consecration of the bread and wine at 
the Last Supper as only “a symbolic act.” 

The main flaw in this book is the basic assumption that the unity 
now possessed is sufficient, and need only be recognized and acted 
upon. It is true that Jews, Christians and Mohammedans, by recogniz- 
ing their common spiritual heritage, may be spurred on to live up to 
the fundamental ideals here stressed. But the only reason why Pal- 
estine is the “Holy Land” is that there God has spoken and given 
His revelation and His way of life for mankind. The desired fellow- 
ship and brotherhood of man will be had only by following God’s 
way of obtaining it. And He has said that there is but “one faith and 
one baptism” (Ephesians 4:5) and that “there shall be one fold and 
one shepherd” (John 10:16). The imperfect unity had in multiplicity 
is not a goal. Yet it can serve as an advanced point of departure for 
the achievement of perfect unity and real brotherhood for all men in 
the one, true Church of God. D.K. 


The Church: A Divine Mystery. By Abbe Roger Hasseveldt. Translated 
by William Storey. Chicago, Fides Publishers, 1954. pp. 263. $4.50. 


Jesus Christ is true God and true man. As God the Son, He is 
equal to the Father and the Holy Spirit in Infinite Majesty. He is all 
powerful, never changing, eternal, intimately living the uninterrupted 
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life of the Trinity. As man, seen by men, He was at one time happy, 
at another time sad: He experienced keenly the whole gamut of hu- 
man emotions. 

Yet Christ is superior to all other men. His ancestor, Adam, by 
his sin, turned mankind towards eternal death; Adam is the head of 
fallen humanity. Jesus, by His life and death, won back humanity to 
eternal life; Jesus is the head of redeemed humanity. 

God wills that this redemptive work continue on earth for all 
time through the Church, the mystical body of Christ. The Church 
Christ founded is, like Him, divine and human. It is divine, for it 
is made up of all the fortunate souls in heaven, in purgatory, and on 
earth who, engrafted to Christ by the bond of charity, live in the sun- 
light of divine grace won for them by Christ, their head. At the 
same time the Church is human, a society made up of human beings 
who, although redeemed, still carry about with them the wounds of 
Adam’s sin. 

These are the basic notions that Father Hasseveldt analyses in 
some detail. The first part of the book describes the Church as planned 
by God: the Church and each member sharing in and imaging the 
life of the Trinity. This section is most important for a deep pene- 
tration into the divine mystery which is the Church. The book then 
considers the human element of the Church, tracing its history from 
the time of Abraham to the Church of Christ. The author shows the 
Church as a fulfillment of the promise made to the Jewish people. 
The third section treats the mission and nature of the Church as 
expressed in the complete Christian revelation. This section includes 
a discussion of the social life of the Church and its four marks. 

A few points of criticism must be noted, however, in this other- 
wise very valuable book. The six chapters which summarize the en- 
tire history of the Old Testament may well prove indigestible to those 
unfamiliar with the history of the Jewish people. The chapter on the 
relations between the Church and Civil Society can also lead to mis- 
conceptions, unless the reader is already familiar with traditional 
Catholic doctrine on this point. But for energetic persons who want 
to learn more about the true greatness of the Church of Christ, this 
book will be a great help, especially if it is used under a teacher’s 
direction in the class room or in a study club. t4- 


Introduction to Theology. Edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. Translated by 
William Storey. Chicago, Fides Publishers, 1954. pp. 306. $5.95. 
Our times have seen a remarkable growth of interest in theology. 

Laity and religious have joined clerics in the study of the science of 
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God. Few works have appeared, however, especially in English, that 
present the entire, over-all view so necessary for an adequate study of 
theology. Fides Publishers have tried to do something about this situ- 
ation by presenting a translation of the French Jnitiation Theologique. 
The English version, entitled The Theology Library, is to be a six 
volume series attempting to give a complete view of theology, based on 
the plan of St. Thomas in the Summa. 

The first volume /ntroduction To Theology considers the sources 
of our theological speculation. An introductory chapter discusses Tra- 
dition, both written and oral. Each of these are examined more spe- 
cifically in later chapters. The treatment of written Tradition, the 
Holy Scripture, should prove of special value; for within a short 
space (43 pages) the essential elements of a general introduction to 
Sacred Scripture are given. 

The Fathers and Doctors of the Church, Creeds, and Councils 
are considered in a necessarily brief fashion. Perhaps they will whet 
the reader’s appetite for further investigation. And since the life of 
the Church mirrors her doctrine, the Liturgy, Canon Law, and even 
the echo of tradition in Art receive consideration. The concluding 
Chapter, “Theology: The Science of Faith,” by the editor, serves as 
a transition from the study of the sources to that which is more 
commonly considered Theology. He indicates the principal attempts 
to organize the science of God, and then gives his reasons for adopting 
the plan of the Thomistic synthesis. 

The book is not easy reading, but a serious consideration of its 
contents will prove rewarding. One word can be mentioned in criti- 
cism, however. In parts of the book, especially in the first chapter, 
the thought, profound as it is, remains somewhat obscure because of 
the choice of language. Perhaps a more prosaic, “text-book” style, 
while not of equal literary merit, would be more suitable. This prob- 
lem may be due in part to the difficulties inherent in translation. 

Introduction to Theology is a valuable book both for those who 
want a fresh view of a familiar subject, and for those just beginning 
the systematic study of theology. The subsequent volumes will be 
awaited with interest. J.M.H. 


The Age of Belief. By Anne Fremantle. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1955. pp. 213. $2.75. Co-published in paper cover edition 
with the New American Library, New York. A Mentor Book. $.50. 


“The Great Ages of Western Philosophy” is the title of this 
newest series of history of philosophy books, presenting the out- 
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standing philosophies of the western world. The initial volume, “The 
Age of Belief,” treats of the first fifteen centuries of Christian phil- 
osophy, containing texts from the great thinkers of this period, with 
an interpretive commentary and historical background provided by 
Anne Fremantle. 

Western thought is rooted primarily in Christianity, and sec- 
ondarily in the philosophy of the Greeks, particularly Aristotle and 
Plato, although historically the Greeks came first. Beginning, then, 
with the early Greeks, the development of western philosophy is 
traced through the Romans and the neo-Platonists to St. Augustine, 
and thence through Christian thought of the next thousand years. 
During this time, between the fifth and fifteenth centuries, Europe 
was predominately Catholic, and, although this period is known in 
history as the Middle Ages, or the Dark Ages, philosophically it is 
the Age of Belief. 

For the first ten or twelve centuries of the Church, there was no 
“philosophy” distinct from theology in Catholic, and therefore Euro- 
pean culture. In retrospect, however, one can examine the writings of 
theologians on certain questions which today are accepted as philoso- 
phical, and construct an artificial “philosophical system” of such men 
as St. Augustine and St. Ambrose, as is done in this book. But it 
was not until the time of St. Thomas Aquinas that the dichotomy be- 
tween faith and reason became sharply defined. 

The view-point of the book is secular, hence no definite stand is 
taken on religious matters. It is simply a presentation of the opinions 
of the various philosophers, and these are not always easily grasped, 
for the commentary is at times insufficient to bring out their signifi- 
cance. What is made evident, though, is the development through the 
ages in precision and profundity of thought, reaching its peak with 
St. Thomas and declining in the centuries following his death. 

It has been said somewhat cryptically that the Twentieth Cen- 
tury has all the answers, but does not know the questions. This book 
gives the questions as they have been developed during the ages of 
belief, and makes the reader aware that Twentieth Century philosophy 
does not have all the answers. G.A.V. 


Faith and Freedom. By Barbara Ward. New York, W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., 1954. pp. 308. $3.75. 


In the story of mankind we are aware of two forces—human 
freedom and certain necessities of life. On the one hand we have the 
freedom which comes from reason, generosity, and imaginative ex- 
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periment while, on the other, there is present the necessity which is 
embodied in blind nationalism, blind greed, and the blind pursuit of 
self-interest. The theme which the chapters of this book pursue is 
the interrelation between that freedom and that necessity. 

The most important consideration made is that of the domination 
that God has given to man over the world and its goods, so that 
such things as environment and physical needs cannot be considered 
as inescapable drives. Through the medium of Miss Ward’s deft 
tracing of the human story it is seen that faith or lack of belief in 
God has caused men to act in certain ways that deviate little from a 
static pattern that can be followed down through the years. Disbelief 
in God turns one to pride in self and in human accomplishments. Faith 
in God, however, leads man to realize that he has received all things 
from God’s hands and that he is merely a custodian with certain 
responsibilities. We can not bring paradise back to earth, but the 
earth will be a better place in which to live and work out our salvation 
if dependence upon God is recognized. 

The author offers several solutions to the problems that face the 
free world today in its battle with Communism. She especially urges 
the use of the strong weapon of faith to supplement the woefully 
weak weapons of national pride and industrial achievement. Only when 
we believe in God, worship Him as He directs, and obey His mandates 
will He lead us by His grace in the path of true freedom. 

This book is, as the author states, an attempt to wrestle with the 
angel of history. It is an attempt to show that men are much more than 
industrial animals and the tools of deterministic factors. The attempt 
has met with success, the thesis has been proved and the superstruc- 
ture, based on truths that are inevitable, has been filled in with facts 
presented in a forceful and interesting manner. R.A.F. 


An Essay on Christian Philosophy. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by 
Edward H. Flannery. New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. pp. ix, 
116. 


Jacques Maritain needs no introduction to American students of 
philosophy, but perhaps this work of his does. The first half of the 
rather brief book is devoted to the essay “On Christian Philosophy,” 
originally a conference delivered at Louvain in December, 1931. In 
this essay M. Maritain distinguishes between the nature of philosophy 
as a rational discipline, and its state in a Christian. It is his response 
to the recurring question of the relation between faith and reason. 

To this essay the author appends two notes to clarify his posi- 
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tion. The first of these, “On the Nature of Apologetics” gives briefly 
some of the important theses of Father Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. with 
some commentary by M. Maritain. The second note, which is more 
lengthy, considers the questions of a ‘natural ethics’ and of ‘moral 
philosophy adequately considered.’ 

While this study will not be accepted in all quarters as a definitive 
solution to the question—as is evidenced by the last twenty years of 
debate—our thanks are due to the translator for making M. Maritain’s 
contribution available to American readers. Fr. Flannery has pro- 
duced a good translation, and has increased the value of the work 
by adding a glossary of technical terms. 

Serious students of philosophy in this country will welcome the 
appearance of M. Maritain’s opinion on this subject. J.M.H. 


Catholics in Controversy. By James M. O'Neill, LL.D., L.H.D. New 
York, McMullen Books, Inc. 1954. pp. 219. $3.00. 


There must be many times when we wish someone would “tell 
off” those responsible for the attacks on the Catholic Church which 
appear in the newspapers and magazines, or which we occasionally 
hear directly. For anyone who has ever felt this way, Dr. O’Neill’s 
latest book will serve the purpose adequately. It was written, says the 
author, “as a personal statement concerning the position and activity 
of American Catholics in the controversies which challenge them to- 
day.” Dr. O’Neill does such a thorough job of demolishing the at- 
tacks of the opposition, while not at all sparing their feelings, that 
the reviewer fervently hopes this book will be read by those responsi- 
ble for these attacks. 

Although not intended to be a handbook for Catholic contro- 
versialists, there is a short section in the beginning devoted to the 
need of such Catholic laymen, and a longer section at the end showing 
the right and wrong way to argue in these matters. The body of the 
book is taken up with complete, documented, Catholic replies on the 
major issues of the attacks, the principle ones being the relations 
between Church and State, with a complete explanation and interpre- 
tation of the First Amendment; the controversy about religious ed- 
ucation ; and the problem of censorship. Other topics discussed include 
faulty or biased news reporting, exemplified by one particular article in 
Time ; the comparison made, at times, between Catholicism and Com- 
munism ; the controversy over an official representative to the Vatican; 
Senator McCarthy’s Catholic affiliations ; and persecution of Protest- 
ants in Catholic countries. Although the Supreme Court comes in for 
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its share of constructive criticism because of such decisions as the 
McCollum and the Miracle cases, it is individual Protestant ministers, 
teachers, lecturers and writers, all named personally, who are respon- 
sible for the attacks which are answered here. 

The book is so completely documented, both with opposing and 
supporting views, that one easily becomes either extremely sleepy or 
entangled in a hopeless maze of verbiage. Perhaps the judicious use 
of footnotes instead of their complete omission, would have avoided 
this difficulty. 

Dr. O’Neill writes in an aggressive manner, pulls no punches, and 
seems to have a chip on his shoulder. In the beginning this is a bit 
annoying, but it does add zest to a sometimes tedious, but on the 
whole extremely worth-while contribution to practical Apologetics. 

G.A.V. 


Humanism and the Social Order in Tudor England. By Fritz Caspari. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1954. pp. ix, 293. $6.50. 


Professor Fritz Caspari’s scholarly investigation of Humanism’s 
rise and influences in Tudor England adds much to the better under- 
standing of the twentieth century’s intellectual heritage. For modern 
man in his religious, intellectual, and cultural life is, perhaps more 
than he realizes, a product and child of Renaissance thought. The 
author’s method of presenting the ideals and objectives of the Hen- 
rician and Elizabethan humanists is to be highly praised. Quoting 
extensively from the principal works of Sir Thomas More, Sir Thom- 
as Elyot, Thomas Starkey, Sir Philip Sidney, and Edmund Spenser, 
he permits these English thinkers to speak for themselves. This ap- 
proach, coupled with an examination of the contributions to English 
thought by the continental humanists, particularly Erasmus, suffices 
to fulfill the author’s purpose: “to present and investigate English 
humanistic doctrine as the historically effective synthesis which it 
was.” 

In presenting the truths expressed in the writings of these men, 
Professor Caspari has also, perhaps unwittingly, brought to light 
their many philosophical and theological errors. Some of these errors 
are concerned with education’s role in forming the virtuous man, 
the nature of the moral and intellectual virtues, the theory of knowl- 
edge, and the distinction of sciences. With the exception of Sir 
Thomas More’s writings, one is apt to find a disdain for Scholastic 
achievements, an inordinate exaltation of man’s potentialities, and, 
more deplorably, a falsification of Christianity and an ignorance 
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or implicit denial of the supernatural order. The author might profit- 
ably have indicated these errors and distinguished the good and evil 
effects these doctrines exerted upon Tudor England and consequent 
world history. It is also a bit disappointing to the historian of the 
Renaissance that more space is not given to Sir Thomas More, 
whose humanism, purified of all un-Christian elements, is the glory 
of the English Renaissance. 

Despite these omissions, Professor Caspari should be congratu- 
lated for his scholarship and contributions to the study of the period. 
It is certain that his book will find a warm welcome among stu- 
dents of history, political science, and letters. It should be recom- 
mended, however, only to those whose knowledge is sufficient to 
distinguish the truths contained in Humanism from its errors. 

~ a A.N. 
Africa, World of New Men. By John J. Considine. New York, Dodd, 

Mead & Company, 1954. pp. x, 398. $4.00. 

The Church brought the message of salvation, the Word of 
God, to Asia, and was rejected. Then She turned to Europe and, 
hopefully, to the New World, only to be met with the same rejection 
of the Gospel. Perhaps in the next few centuries the African Church 
will take the lead in the evangelization of the world. That is why 
Africa is so important to us. It is also important because the Com- 
munists, according to Douglas Hyde, have marked it as potentially 
their most fertile seed-plot. 

Father Considine of Maryknoll has divided his book into four 
sections, each dealing intensively with a particular portion of Africa 
—West, Central, South, and East. He writes from the intimate con- 
tacts gained as a result of extensive African travels. That he knows 
the Dark Continent from within, in her trials and difficulties, her 
successes and triumphs, is apparent. 

There are many problems to be faced in Africa—ethnic, medical, 
moral and religious. Father Considine describes them wherever he 
meets them, together with the efforts being made toward their solu- 
tion. The book provides maps, charts and highly useful appendices. 
In one of the latter is found the appalling fact that of the 23,372 
Catholic missionaries in Africa only 1.4% are American. By means 
of the thorough index one can follow the author’s thought on any 
special topic of interest, such as leprosy, politics, Protestantism, 
through the different sections of Africa and thus make an exhaustive 
study of it. These are just a few of the many reasons why we 
recommend this book, excellent in every respect, to our readers. 

J.A.M. 
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Maria de Guadelupe. By Kenneth R. Campbell. New York, The Pageant 

Press, 1954. pp. 207. $3.00. 

The wonderful story of Our Lady of Guadelupe is told again 
here with all the simplicity of the great event itself. The happenings 
at Guadelupe in 1531 are interwoven into a realistic narrative that 
will enlighten both grammar school pupil and adult. 

A humble Indian, Juan Diego, is the one whom Mary chooses 
to be her messenger. From the first meeting with Our Lady on the 
hill of Tepeyac until his death, Juan, who neither understands nor 
attempts to comprehend the plan of Mary, without question carries 
out to the best of his ability that which she asks. He goes to the 
Bishop to tell him what Mary desires, obeys the Bishop by asking 
Mary for proof of her wish, gets the proof—the roses and the 
famous picture imprinted on his tilma—and finally sees Mary’s 
desire fulfilled. A glimpse of the life of the poor with all their 
trials as well as Juan’s personal problems are strikingly presented. 
Mary’s help at such times shows the great power she has for all 
those who trust in her. L.M.S. 





Children's Books of Dominican Interest. 


“Give me the boy to train and I care not for the rest of the 
world. For the boy of today is the rest of the world tomorrow.” 
How applicable these words of the late Cardinal Gibbons are to 
the spiritual world of today. The hopeful eagerness of modern youth 
has proven itself capable of extension to things spiritual. Yet the 
sanctification and the education of youth often remains a neglected 
combination. In the past there have not been wanting “men that 
have given their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ” (Acts 
15:26). These small books will help tomorrow’s saints to act ac- 
cordingly. 

Dominic, as The Hound of God, speaks to youth in a natural 
conversational style that decidedly attains their level. It is to the 
author’s credit that he has taken the interwoven history of the Church 
and the Dominican Order and presented it in such a pleasing manner. 
Readers will easily grasp the world-wide effects of Dominic’s found- 
ing a new religious army and waging war against heresy. The per- 
sonal appeal of the saint is made manifest through his power over 
death and the devil, his many miracles, his great love of prayer, 
and his own death bubbling over with hope. The old axiom says that 
every boy should have a dog. Modern youth can do not better than 
this spiritual watchdog of the Lord. (By Brother Ernest, C.S.C. 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Durjarie Press, 1954. pp. 95. $2.00.) 
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To young hero worshippers of the sea lanes is presented the 
story of a Friar Preacher, who, When All Ships Failed, rode the 
waves on his black cloak. Around this maritime miracle of Raymond 
of Pennafort, the author has centered the saint’s life. Herein is re- 
told the saga of a princely student and later professor at great 
universities who renounced all worldly honors and became a noted 
miracle worker. His manifold talents, his great piety and zeal were 
unstintingly dedicated to the good of the Church. (By Brother 
Ernest, C.S.C. Notre Dame, Indiana, Dujarie Press, 1953. pp. 93. 
$2.00.) 

A rent Christendom fell to the repair of St. Catherine, a cloth- 
dyer’s daughter from Siena. Cut off from her own beloved family 
and the world, Behind Shuttered Windows, she learned as a child 
to know and love God through contemplation. Then one day Christ 
commanded His Mystical Bride to throw open those shutters and 
carry His Love to a strife-torn world. Italy, Avignon, schismatics, 
the Pope himself, and page upon page of history have felt the fierce 
fire of that Love as channeled through the tongue and pen of Cath- 
erine. Her mission is not dead; the windows are still open. Con- 
cepts of visions and ecstasies are often bewildering to youthful men- 
talities. While the book touches upon those difficult explanations 
with a gentleness conducive to understanding, still it does require 
a higher educational level than the elementary grade school. A com- 
mendable emphasis is placed on Catherine’s early home life, which 
was a contrast of youthful charity and parental opposition. (By 
Brother Genard Greene, C.S.C. Notre Dame, Indiana. Dujarie Press, 
1954. pp. 95. 95. $2.00) 


Christ’s love streamed through Catherine’s windows; Martin’s 
Mice scurried through priory doors. When his convent was besieged 
by mice, Martin De Porres called them outside where he fed them 
daily. This story of the well-known laybrother is the nucleus of an 
excellent primer. The exceptional illustrations are coupled with a 
text of repetitious simplicity proper to lower elementary grades. 
Good opportunity is thus provided for introducing a saint as well 
as for practice in reading. (By Sister Mary Marguerite. Illustrations 
by Rafaello Busoni. Chicago, Follett Publishing Company, 1954. 
pp. 32. $2.00.) J.D.L. 


On Wings of Fire gives us a warm account of a lady who was 
one of the great figures in the crusade against cancer at the turn 
of the century. In the 1890’s there was a tremendous social chasm 
separating the nation’s literary society from the poverty-stricken 
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slums of New York City. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s daughter, Rose, 
courageously bridged this chasm in pursuit of an inner call that 
found an early stimulus in a childhood meeting with Pope Pius IX. 
She dedicated her life to providing a home in which the poor who 
were suffering from incurable cancer could live out their remaining 
days in peace. Taking the name of Sister Alphonsa, O.P., she 
founded the Dominican Congregation of St. Rose of Lima, more 
popularly known as the Servants of Relief of Incurable Cancer. 
Her life is presented in a manner well adapted to the teen-age audi- 
ence for whom it is written. Attractive illustrations by Nedda Walker 
give added appeal to this biography. (By Marguerite Vance. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1955. pp. 157. $2.75.) 
R.J.C. 





BRIEF REVIEWS 


Reading For Catholic Parents is Frank Sheed’s sequel to his 
excellent earlier work, Ground Plan For Catholic Reading. In the 
present pamphlet, “sectional reading” for parents is given in a de- 
tailed list of the books now available. To the fine list here given, we 
would heartily recommend that parents add We and Our Children, 
by Mary Reed Newland, and The Meaning of Life and Marriage, 
by Frederick Von Gagern (both of these books are reviewed earlier 
in this issue of Dominicana). The introductory chapters of this 
pamphlet are excellent on the necessity of reading, and are almost 
required reading for anyone responsible for the training of others. 
(New York, Sheed and Ward, 1955. pp. 32. $.50.) 

The revival of interest in the liturgical life of the Church has 
produced some noteworthy books, but it sometimes seems that the 
newcomers to this study are neglected. A recent publication Com- 
panion to the Missal should prove quite helpful for these beginners. 
It gives an introduction to the liturgical cycles, and most important 
of all considers and explains the liturgical texts of the Sunday 
Masses. The laity who want an introductory work or teachers of 
high school classes would do well to examine this book. Rightly used, 
it will aid to a more fruitful attendance at Mass. (By Sister M. 
Cecilia, O.S.B. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1954. pp. 454. 
$3.75). 

Pere Lagrange and Biblical Inspiration should prove of interest 
to Scripture students. It is a forty page booklet, consisting of selec- 
tions taken from a dissertation written by Fr. Francis J. Schroeder, 
S.S.J. The preface and introduction give a good view of the prob- 
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lem and the man who set out to solve it—the French Dominican, 
Albert Marie-Joseph Lagrange. Father Schroeder then attempts to 
synopsize the main features of Pere Lagrange’s teaching on inspir- 
ation and exegesis. A final chapter shows the influence of Lagrange 
on modern exegetical work. The bibliography is valuable for those 
attempting more serious study of this problem. (Washington, Catho- 
lic University Press, 1954. pp. 47. $.75). 

The Historian and Character, Dom David Knowles’ inaugural 
lecture as professor of modern history at Cambridge, is a stimulating 
discussion of the need for moral judgments in the study of history. 
His thesis is that the historian must consider the moral character 
of the men and women he studies but not in as great detail as the 
biographer. He must beware of being misled by the genius, success, 
charm, the party or religion of his subjects. He must avoid extremes, 
realizing that his judgment cannot be final. He must have moral 
and religious standards himself, yet his conclusions must be sympa- 
thetic and objective. He should not put the men and women of the 
past on trial, should neither condemn nor canonize them, but should 
contemplate them. (By Dom David Knowles, O.S.B., New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1954. pp. 21. $.50.) 

Teachers and students of antiquity will find P. G. Woodcock’s 
Concise Dictionary of Ancient History an excellent and handy book 
of reference covering the early beginning of Mediterranean civili- 
zations to the fall of the Roman Empire. Entries pertaining to 
Judaic, Egyptian, and Persian cultures are included, but for the 
most part the emphasis is placed on the classical Greek and Roman 
eras. The topics discussed are famous historical personages, geog- 
raphy, literature, mythology, art, philosophy, science, and religion. 
The author’s treatment of Christ and early Christianity it not al- 
ways accurate. This, however, does not detract appreciably from the 
book’s unquestioned value. (New York, The Philosophical Library, 
1955. pp. 465. $6.00). 

The Eternal Woman by Gertrud von le Fort is a very readable 
translation of a work first published in Germany in 1934. The book 
is comprised of three profound essays which treat of three aspects 
of womanhood—virgin, bride, and mother. The subject matter of 
this work is the eternal femininity as a theological mystery. The 
notion of surrender to God as eminently found in Mary’s Fiat is 
woman’s symbolic contribution to mankind. That is why the author 
says “the world can be moved by the strength of man, but it can 
be blessed in the real sense of the word, only in the sign of the 
woman.” This profound and poetic work is at times not too precise, 
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and it is not always easy to follow the author’s train of thought due 
to its profundity and occasional lack of precise development. (Trans- 
lated by Marie Cecilia Buehrle. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Co., 
1954. pp. 110. $3.50). 

St. Mary Magdalen De’Pazzi, a Carmelite of the Ancient Ob- 
servance, was canonized in 1699, a little more than fifty years after 
her death. Hers was a life filled with mystical phenomena, the ac- 
counts of which are preserved in five thick manuscript volumes, 
each book a unit in itself, describing a distinct period in her spirit- 
ual life. The first book of her writings, The Forty Days, is the sub- 
ject of this study by Father Larkin. It is an excerpt from his doc- 
toral dissertation written at the Angelicum in Rome. For one who 
possesses a knowledge of the general teaching on ecstasy and ecstatic 
prayer, this excerpt offers a sound analytic evaluation of The Forty 
Days in the light of psychological and theological principles. (A 
Study of the Ecstasies of the Forty Days of St. Mary Magdalen 
De’Pazzi. By Ernest E. Larkin, O.Carm. Rome, Angelicum. 1954. 
pp. 68.) 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


THE ARMENIAN COMMUNITY. By Sarkis Atamian. New York. Philosophical Library, 
1955. pp. 479. 

BeEpsipE PRAYERS. Compiled by Albert A. Murray, C.S.P. St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
Grail Publications, 1955. pp. 61. $.15. 

BROTHER Isipore. By Nicholas Schneiders, C.P. St. Meinrad, Indiana. Grail Publica- 
tions, 1954. pp. 81. $.25. 

THE COMMANDMENTS OF Gop. (Giant Comic Book). By Bill Hackney. Catechetical 
Guild Educational Society. St. Paul, Minnesota, 1954. $.25. 

THE CONDEMNATION OF ST. THOMAS AT OxForD. By Daniel A. Callus, O.P. Lon- 
don. Blackfriars Publications, 1955. pp. 35. (second edition.) 

THE CROWN AND THE SHADOW. By Pamela Hill. New York. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1955. pp. 314. $3.50. 

CRUSADE FOR Souts. By Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. Huntington, Indiana. Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, 1955. pp. 32. 

THE ETHICS OF BRAIN SuRGERY. Edited by Dom Peter Flood, O.S.B., M.D., M.Ch., 
J.C.L. Cork. The Mercier Press, Ltd., 1955. pp. 61. 

IN His LikeNEss. By Rev. Eugene Burke, C.S.P. Huntington, Indiana. Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, 1955. pp. 26. $.50. 

THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS ADVERTISING-THE-FAITH CAMPAIGN. By Rev. Thomas 
E. Comber, C.S.P. Washington, D. C. St. Paul's College, 1955. pp. 38. 

KNow Your Mass. (Giant Comic Book). By Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Catechetical Guild Educational Society, 1954. pp. 96. $.25. 
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A LETTER TO MINISTERS. By John A. Lacy, Sr. Huntington, Indiana. Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, 1955. pp. 24. 

THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. (Giant Comic Book). (Reprint from TOPIX). 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Catechetical Guild Educational Society, 1951. $.25. 

THE LIFE oF CurisT. (Giant Comic Book). (Reprint from TOPIX). By Rev. Rob- 
ert E. Southard, S.J. St. Paul, Minnesota, The Catechetical Guild Educational 
Society, 1949. $.25. 

LiTTLE WINDows. By Joseph E. Manton, C.SS.R. Huntington, Indiana. Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, 1955. pp. 26. $.35. 

THE Mass IN My Lire. By Denis Mooney, O.F.M. St. Meinrad, Indiana. Grail Pub- 
lications, 1955. pp. 122. $.35. 

THE MEANING OF FATIMA. By John Mathias Haffert. Huntington, Indiana. Our 
Sunday Visitor Press. pp. 12. (First printed in 1946). 

MENTAL HYGIENE AND CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES. By Andre Snoeck, S.J. Edited by 
Dom Peter Flood, O.S.B. Translated from the French by Malachy Carroll. Cork, 
The Mercier Press, 1954. pp. 67. 

NAMES THAT LIvE ForREVER. By Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Dougherty. Huntington, 
Indiana, Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1955. pp. 23. $.35. 

Our Hearts ArE RESTLESS. By Gladys Baker. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1955. pp. 282. $3.50. 

Our Lapy oF Hope. By Thomas S. Sullivan, ae St. Meinrad, Indiana. Grail 
Publications, 1955. pp. 54. $.25. 

PRAYERS OF Pope Pius XII. Compiled by Vincent Yzermans. St. Meinrad, Indiana, 
Grail Publications, 1955. pp. 35. $.25. 

THE ROSARY AND THE GRAIN OF WHEAT. By Denis Mooney, O.F.M. St. Meinrad, 
Indiana. Grail Publications, 1955. pp. 69. $.25. 

St. THOMAS AND NIETZSCHE. By F. C. Copleston, S.J., M.A. London. Blackfriars, 
1955. pp. 24. 

SCIENCE AND THE HUMAN IMAGINATION. By Mary B. Hesse. New York. Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1955. pp. 171. $3.75. 

Srx SoctaL RELATIONS. By Thomas Trese, S.J. St. Meinrad, Indiana, Grail Publica- 
tions, 1955. pp. 56. $.15. 

SHE TALKED WITH CuHrisT. By M. Hoagland. Staten Island, N. Y. St. Paul Book 
Center, 1955. pp. 48. $.25. 

SvyaTA Hopina. (THE Hoty Hour in the Greek Rite). Compiled by Very Rev. 
Julius Grigassy, D.D. Order from Author: 431 George St. Braddock, Pa. 1955. 
pp. 64. 

32 MILLION CATHOLICS. National Catholic Rural Life Conference. Des Moines, 
Iowa. $.25 per copy; $15.00 per 100. 

Un Apostot Dominico MonTANES EN TUNKIN. By Rev. Honorio Munoz, O.P., 

S.T.L., LL.M. Editorial Cantabria, $.A., Moctezuma, 2—Santander. 1955. pp. 258. 

THE VICTORY OF THE Just. By Rev. John F. Cronin, $.S. Huntington, Indiana. Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, 1942. pp. 26. $.15. 

You Too CAN WIN Souts. By Rev. John A. O’Brien. New York. The Macmillan 
Company, 1955. pp. 240. $3.50. 
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NRONICLE: 


ST. JOSEPH'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 
CONDOLENCES and prayers to the Rev. F. L. Regan, O.P., and Bro. T. J. Maher, 

O.P., on the death of their fathers; to the Rev. J. B. Taylor, O.P., 
Rev. B. C. Zvirblis, O.P., Rev. W. A. Stickle, O.P., Rev. J. C. Taylor, O.P., Rev. 
W. B. Sullivan, O.P., on the death of their mothers; to the Very Rev. W. M. Con- 
lon, O.P., Rev. J. A. Fitzpatrick, O.P., and the Rev. P. P. Reilly, O.P., on the death 
of their brothers; to the Rev. A. A. Gately, O.P., and Bro. B. Hughes, O.P., on the 
death of their sisters. 




















The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their congratula- 

SILVER tions to the Rev. G. M. O’Dowd, O.P., Rev. J. H. Mulcahy, O.P., 

ANNIVERSARY Rev. L. D. Ross, O.P., Rev. J. F. McManus, O.P., Rev. F. J. Routh, 

O.P., Rev. L. F. Boppell, O.P., Rev. J. M. Sweeney, O.P., Rev. 

A. C. Tierney, O.P., Rev. R. S. McGonagle, O.P., Rev. J. P. McDermott, O.P., Rev. 

H. C. Graham, O.P., Rev. E. B. Leary, O.P., Rev. A. P. Regan, O.P., Rev. W. E. 

Heary, O.P., Rev. J. M. Smith, O.P., Rev. J. M. Sherer, O.P., Rev. J. Murphy, O.P., 

Rev. E. H. Schmidt, O.P., Rev. J. D. Donovan, O.P., Rev. E. D. Grady, O.P., and 

the Rev. J. M. Killian, O.P., who celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of their or- 
dination to the Holy Priesthood on June 16. 


On June 9, in St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, D. C., the Most 
OrDINATIONS Rev. Jerome D. Hannan, S.T.D., J.C.D., Bishop of Scranton, or- 

dained the following students to the Holy Priesthood: Fathers Theo- 
dore Hall, Luke Turon, Bernard St. George, Philip Fitzsimmons, Bertrand Boland, 
Terence Quinn, George Westwater, Louis Every, Eric Bond, Pius Tefft, Matthew 
Donahue, Regis Ryan, Timothy Kelleher, Ambrose Fleck, Eugene Bondi, John Shan- 
ley, Gerard Curley, Gerald Christian, and Walter Heath. 


On March 1, in the Chapel of the House of Studies, Washington, 
PROFESSION AND D. C., the Very Rev. W. M. Conlon, O.P., Prior, received the 
VESTITION Simple Profession of laybrothers Kevin O'Connell and Richard 
Long. Father Conlon, on March 6, clothed Bro Mario Proitte with 
the habit of the laybrother. 
Again on May 19, Father Conlon received the Simple Profession of Bro. Peter 
Osbourne as laybrother. 


The Very Rev. C. W. Burke, O.P., former Prior of St. Stephen's 

APPOINTMENT Priory, Dover, Mass., has been appointed Vicar General of the 

AND ELECTION Vicariate of Japan. Father Burke arrived in Japan to take over his 
post before Easter. 

The Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., Provincial, has announced the election 

of the Very Rev. C. H. McKenna, O.P., as Prior of St. Stephen’s Priory, Dover, Mass. 
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MASTER OF ‘The Most Rev. T. M. Smith, O.P., of the Province of St. Joseph’s 
SACRED and the Very Rev. Stephen Gomez, O.P., of the Province of Spain 
THEOLOGY have received the degree of Master of Sacred Theology. 


This summer our Fathers will conduct Institutes of 

THEOLOGICAL INsTITUTES Theology for Sisters at the following places: St. John’s 

FOR SISTERS AND BROTHERS College, Cleveland, Ohio; Providence College, Provi- 

dence, R. I.; Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa.; 

Notre Dame College, Baltiunore, Md.; Marywood College, Scranton, Pa.; Nazareth 

College, Louisville, Ky.; Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich.; Aquinas College, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

The Rev. E. F. Smith, O.P., and the Rev. T. U. Mullaney, O.P., will conduct an 
introductory series of lectures on Thomistic Theology to the Sisters of Providence, 
St. Mary of the Woods, Ind., this summer. 

Four of our Fathers will teach the Sacred Sciences to the Christian Brothers this 
summer in their graduate school at LaSalle College, Philadelphia. 


ihe Institute of Dominican Spirituality will be held at St. Mary of 
INSTITUTE OF the Springs College, Columbus, Ohio, June 10 to 21, and at the 
DomMINICAN Dominican Convent of San Rafael, California, August 9 to 20. The 
SPIRITUALITY professors will be drawn from St. Joseph’s, Holy Name, and St. 
Albert’s Provinces. 


The Players, Inc., of Catholic University, headed by the Rev. G. V. 

THEATER GrouP Hartke, O.P., head of the Catholic University Speech and Drama 

OVERSEAS Department, presented classics such as Shakespeare and Moliere to 

the NATO Troops stationed in Europe. The President of the 

United States, Dwight Eisenhower, on April 6, personally expressed his gratitude to 

Father Hartke and his group for their generous voluntary service in entertaining our 

overseas servicemen. In 1952 and 1953 Father Hartke headed similar groups which 

performed before our troops in Korea. The present group of players which left for 

Europe early in April, gave six performances a week until their return to the United 
States at the end of May. 


The Dominicans from the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., 
MarIAN Novena took an active part in the Novena in honor of Mary, Mother of 
Mankind, held at the National Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, April 29 to May 7. The Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., Dean of the School of 
Philosophy at Catholic University, was the preacher of honor at the opening service. 
The Dominican students provided the choir for the services on the evening of May 4. 


A distinguished visitor who spoke to our students was the Rev. 
VISITOR Athanasius De Vos, O.P., from the Province of Belgium. Father 
De Vos, one-time professor of Philosophy at the Angelicum, is now 

Vice Rector of the Institute “Pro Deo” in Rome. 


Construction on the new wing of the Dominican House of Studies, 

CONSTRUCTION Washington, D. C., got underway during the first week of May. 

BEGUN This new wing, which runs parallel to Michigan Ave., extends 

from the rear of the main building sacristy. Plans call for three 

stories and a basement, forty rooms, a chapel on each floor, a lecture hall, and a 

recreation room. The contract was awarded to John McShain, Inc. The building 
should be ready for occupancy by early fall. 








' 
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ST. ALBERT'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and 
CONDOLENCES sympathy to the Rev. A. H. Hall, O.P., the Rev. M. R. Mueller, 

O.P., Bro. Paulinus Counahan, O.P., and Bro. Kevin Higgins, O.P., 
on the death of their fathers; and to the Rev. P. G. Conlan, O.P., on the death of 
his brother. 


The Very Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P., Provincial, the Very Rev. M. J. 
GENERAL Clancy, O.P., Definitor, the Very Rev. E. J. Marr, O.P., Socius of 
CHAPTER _ the Definitor, and the Very Rev. L. T. Dolan, O.P., Socius of the 
Provincial, represented St. Albert’s Province at the General Chapter 

of the Order which was convened in Rome. 

Other Provincials who visited the Province on their way to the Chapter were: 
the Very Rev. Wundibald Brachtauser, O.P., of the Province of Germany; the Very 
Rev. Joseph Fulton, O.P., of the Holy Name Province; and the Very Rev. Sebastian 
Tauzin, O.P., of the Province of St. Thomas Aquinas in Brazil. 


On March 26, Bro. Joachim Miller, O.P., and Bro. Daniel Roach, 
OrDINATION O.P., were ordained to the Subdeaconate in St. Mary's Cathedral, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


At St. Peter Martyr Priory, Winona, Minn., the following laybrother 

VESTITIONS novices received the habit: Bros. Terrence Bullock, Gerard Engel- 

hardt, and James Sanders on February 21; Bros. Peter Martyr 

Boryca, Martin Hartung, and Hyacinth Zibits on April 5. Bro. Timothy Wrinn, on 

March 7, and Bros. Martin Anthony Lee and Columba McGarry, on March 24, were 

clothed with the laybrother’s habit by the Very Rev. G. R. Joubert, O.P., at the 
Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 


On February 3, Bros. Patrick Kenny and John Massias Burke pro- 

PROFESSIONS nounced their first simple vows, and on February 22 and March 13 

respectively, Bros. Simon McCormick and Jude Pidcock renewed 

their simple profession at St. Peter Martyr Priory, Winona, Minn. Bro. Joseph Fran- 

cis Harris made his first simple profession to the Very Rev. G. R. Joubert, O.P., at 

the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, on March 17. At St. Rose Priory, 

Dubuque, Iowa, Bro. Anthony Cortese was solemnly professed on February 20 by 

the Very Rev. J. A. Driscoll, O.P., who also received the second simple vows of 
Bro. Kevin Carroll on March 7. All the professed are laybrothers. 


The members of St. Albert’s Province offer their congratulations to 
SILVER JUBILEE the Rev. I. R. Tucker, O.P., Very Rev. T. H. Sparks, O.P., Rev. 
M. J. Nugent, O.P., and Rev. R. W. Byrnes, O.P., who celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their ordination to the Holy Priesthood on June 16. 


FOREIGN CHRONICLE 


On the 19th of February, Italy began the commemoration of the 

TRIBUTE TO Fifth Centenary of Fra Angelico’s death. The opening ceremony in 
Fra ANGELICO honor of the great Dominican religious painter, took place at the 
Minerva, Rome, in the presence of Cardinals Constantini and Otta- 
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viani, officials of the Italian government, and many prominent artists and teachers. 

The following day, ceremonies in honor of Fra Angelico were held at the 
Campidoglio in Rome. Among the dignitaries present were Cardinals Cicognani and 
Constantini, officials of the government, the Mayor, the Provincial of St. Joseph’s 
Province, the Most Rev. T. S$. McDermott, O.P., members of the diplomatic corps, 
and representatives of various religious orders. 

Florence, where Fra Angelico had painted some of his greatest works, opened 
their celebrations with Holy Mass at St. Mark’s. 

The Vatican Museum displayed many of the works of this Dominican painter. 
This exhibition, which was held until May, then moved on to Florence where it will 
continue until September. His Holiness Pope Pius XII, twelve Cardinals, thirty-four 
Ambassadors and Ministers gathered in the richly decorated Hall of Constantine in 
the Vatican during the last week of April to pay their respects to the painter. Our 
Holy Father was quoted as saying, ‘‘the picture world of Fra Angelico is truly the 
ideal world whose atmosphere glows with peace, holiness, harmony, and joy.” 


The Very Rev. Stephen Gomez, O.P., and the Very Rev. Christopher 
APPOINTMENTS Berutti, O.P., have been named Consultors of the Sacred Congrega- 

tion of the Sacraments. The Very Rev. Luigi Ciappi, O.P., has been 
appointed Master of the Sacred Palace, succeeding the Most Rev. Michael Browne, 
O.P., who was recently elected Master General of the Dominican Order. Father 
Ciappi had been dean of the theological faculty of the Angelicum. The new Master 
of the Apostolic Palace, which office is traditionally held by a Dominican, will serve 
as the Holy Father's personal theologian; The Most Rev. Paul Philippe, O.P., has 
been appointed commissary of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office to succeed 
Father Chistopher Bigazzi, O.P., who resigned because of ill health; the Very Rev. 
John A. Driscoll, O.P., Prior of St. Rose Priory in Dubuque, Iowa, has been chosen 
as the North American Socius to the Master General Father Driscoll succeeds the 
Very Rev. T. H. Sparks, O.P., who was named to the post in 1946. 


A marble monument has been erected on the French national highway 
MEMORIAL through the Pyrenees, in the vicinity of Salses, in memory of the 
former Dominican Master General Emmanuel Suarez and his secretary, 
Father Martinez Cantarino, O.P., whose lives were claimed there in a fatal accident. 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy to 
CoNDOLENCES Brother Blase Schauer, O.P., on the death of his mother. 


On March 26, at St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, the Most Rev. 
ORDINATIONS Hugh A. Donohoe, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of San Francisco, or- 

dained the following Brothers to the Sub-deaconate: Dennis Cabe- 
zon, Rufino Cosgaya, Fidelis Lopez, Christopher Fritter, Blase Schauer, Joachim 
Miller, Daniel Roach and Timothy McCarthy. 


Construction has begun on the first wings of the new summer villa 
New SuMMER for the Province near Mackensie Bridge, Oregon. Situated on an 
eighty-one acre site bordering the Mackensie river, the buildings 
will include chapel, refectory, kitchen, heating plant and rooms for 
thirty-five students, with eventual expansion plans allowing for seventy occupants. 
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The villa will serve as a mission parish under the title of St. Benedict as well as 
provide a retreat house for the central Oregon area during the year. Construction is 
scheduled for completion by the middle of June. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 
Congregation of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus 3, Ohio 


For the third consecutive year, the institute of Dominican Spirituality will be 
held at St. Mary of the Springs, June 10-21. 

Sister M. Benvin Gray died at St. Raphael's Hospital, New Haven, Conn., on 
February 21, in the fifty-seventh year of her religious profession. Sister M. Josina 
Hannon died at the motherhouse on March 15 in the forty-fourth year of religious 
life. R.I.P. 

Representing St. Mary's at the National Catholic Education Meeting in Atlantic 
City, April 11-15, were Sisters Coralita, DiRicci, Thomas Aquin, and M. Beatrice. 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn., was represented by Sister Lucia and 
Sister Dorilda. 

Among the faculty members of Albertus Magnus College attending the North- 
eastern Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages in New York recently, 
were Sisters Thaddeus and Marie Louise, two of whose students received Fulbright 
scholarships for study in France. 

Sixteen postulants received the religious habit in May. 

Celebrating their Golden Jubilee this summer will be Sisters Bonaventure, 
Cornelia, Norberta, Benigna, and Leonora. Sixteen Sisters will celebrate their Silver 
Jubilee. 


Monastery of Our Lady of the Rosary, Summit, New Jersey 


The Dominican Nuns have just published a vocational booklet, Love Is My 
Profession. Copies are available on request. 
Rev. Hugh McLaughlin, S.J., visited the monastery over the week-end of April 
16th and gave the Sisters a conference. 
Sister Mary Agnes of Jesus, O.P., celebrated her Silver Jubilee of religious pro- 
fession on April 26th. 


St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tennessee 


Sister Margaret, O.P., superior of St. Mary's Orphanage, Nashville, and Sister 
Mary Philip, O.P., attended a meeting of the Tennessee Conference of Social Work- 
ers, held in Memphis, Tennessee, on March 23, 24, and 25. 

Mother Joan of Arc, O.P., Sister Annunciata, O.P., and Sister Aloysius, O.P., 
attended the consecration of the Most Reverend Joseph Aloysius Durick, D.D., in 
the Co-Cathedral of St. Paul, Birmingham, Alabama, on March 24. 

The Senior Catholic Youth Organization of Middle Tennessee, and the Newman 
Clubs of Vanderbilt University and George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
held a one-day retreat at St. Cecilia Academy on March 27. The retreat was sponsored 
by the Rev. William E. Morgan, chaplain of St. Cecilia Academy, and State director 
of the Senior C.Y.O. The speaker for the day was the Rev. Joseph W. Wadowicz, 
chaplain of the Veterans Administration Hospital, Hines, Illinois. 

Mother Joan of Arc, O.P., Prioress General, and Sister Isabel, O.P., Mistress of 
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Novices, attended the Conference of Dominican Mothers General, held at Marywood 
Convent, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

The 95th annual commencement exercises of St. Cecilia Academy were held in 
the Academy chapel on the morning of May 27. The Most Reverend William L. 
Adrian, D.D., celebrated the commencement Mass, and the Rev. Francis Shea, prin- 
cipal of Father Ryan High School, Nashville, was the speaker. 

Sister Cornelia Brew, O.P., and Sister Noreen McDowell, O.P., received the 
Master of Arts degree from George Peabody College for Teachers on June 3. Sister 
Mercedes Sharp, O.P., received her B.A. degree from Siena College, Memphis, at the 
commencement exercises held on May 27. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron 3, Ohio 


The ground-breaking ceremony for the addition of a new chapel and infirmary 
at Our Lady of the Elms was held on the feast of Saint Joseph. The Rev. Thomas 
Taylor, Chaplain, officiated. 

The National Catholic Education Association Convention during Easter Week, 
was attended by Sisters M. Bernice, M. Dominica, Marianne, and Eileen, O.P. 

Mother M. Rosalia, O.P., and novice mistress, Sister M. Mildred, O.P., attended 
the Eleventh Dominican Mothers General Conference at Marywood, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, April 14-17. 


Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, Mariandale, Ossining, N. Y. 


The Very Rev. Justin McManus, O.P., conducted the retreat held at Mariandale 
from April 21st to 30th. On May Ist six postulants received the Habit. The Very 
Rev. Msgr. Thomas A. Donnellan, Vice-Chancellor of New York, presided. 

Perpetual Vows were taken on the same day by Sister Mary Rose Lawrence 
Kenney, O.P., Sister Maureen Michael Bergin, O.P., and Sister Margaret Mary Rot- 
tinghaus, O.P. 

Mother Rose Xavier, O.P., and Sister Marie, O.P., attended the Mother Gen- 
erals’ conference held at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Ground has been broken for the new St. Mary’s convent in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

Sister Mary Magdalene Rauh died on March 19. Sister opened the Cincinnati 
convent in 1923. R.LP. 


Congregation of St. Dominic, Blauvelt, Rockland County, New York 


On Saturday, March 5, Dominican Junior College of Blauvelt held its Second 
Convocation in honor of St. Thomas Aquinas. The Convocation theme was ARCHI- 
TECTONICS FROM ST. THOMAS AQUINAS FOR THE RELIGIOUS IN THE 
MODERN APOSTOLATE. 

During Easter week a number of our Sisters attended the N.C.E.A. Convention 
at Atlantic City. During the same week the Teachers of Theology in Dominican 
Junior College attended the Society of Catholic College Teachers of Sacred Doctrine 
Meeting held in Washington, D. C. 

The month of May marked the completion of the new Dominican Junior Col- 
lege building. On November 1, 1954, the College held its first Commencement Exer- 
cises. 

On March 3 Rev. Mother Geraldine and Sister M. Dalmatia, returned from a 
visit to to St. Joseph’s Hospital and St. Theresa’s School, Kingston, Jamaica, British 
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West Indies. Twelve years ago the Dominican Sisters of St. Joseph’s Hospital became 
amalgamated with the Dominican Community of Blauvelt. St. Joseph’s is the only 
Catholic hospital in the West Indies. During Rev. Mother's visit ground was broken 
for a new Maternity Wing. 


Corpus Christi Monastery, Bronx 59, N. Y. 


On February 20th, Miss Joan Sullivan received the Habit of St. Dominic and 
was given the name, Sister M. Magdalen. The Rt. Rev. Martin A. Scanlon preached 
the sermon. 

On February 25, Most Rev. Joseph M. Pernicone, Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York, celebrated Mass for the Nuns. After the Mass he spoke a few words, thanking 
them for their prayers for him and for all the Priests of the Archdiocese. 

As Rev. Terence Sullivan, O.P., of Providence College spent the last three days 
of Holy Week at the Monastery, all the ceremonies were carried out according to 
the Dominican Rite. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Milwaukee 13, Wisc. 


Sister Mary de Chantal represented our cloistered community at the SUMA 
Conference at the Milwaukee Auditorium in February. Sister de Chantal gave an 
informal talk to young women interested in the Dominican cloistered Rosary life. 

The Diamond Jubilee of the Perpetual Rosary branch of the Dominican Order, 
founded in 1880 by Very Rev. Damien Mary Saintourens, O.P., and Rev. Mother 
Rose of St. Mary, O.P., at Calais, France, was solemnized by a Pontifical Low Mass 
in the Sisters’ Chapel by His Excellency, Most Rev. Albert G. Meyer, Archbishop 
of Milwaukee, at 9:00 A.M. on May 20th. 

Two choir Sisters pronounced their perpetual vows on June 2. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Wm. J. Bronner represented the Archbishop at the Profession Ceremonies. 

The Stations of the Cross, carved in white Carrara marble, have been erected at 
the Crucifixion Mound adjoining the National Shrine of Our Lady of Fatima. The 
Face of the Suffering Christ is the sole figure of each station. 


Saint Catharine of Siena Congregation, Saint Catharine, Kentucky 


Solemn Requiem Mass was offered February 16 in the Motherhouse Chapel for 
Sister Lucy Spalding who died at Saint Catharine in the sixty-second year of reli- 
gious profession; March 3 for Sister Kathleen McGillicuddy who died February 27 
at Saint Elizabeth Hospital, Brighton, Massachusetts, within eight days of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of religious profession. R.I.P. 

Mother Mary Julia and Sister Margaret Elizabeth attended the Mothers General 
Conference at Grand Rapids, Michigan. In 1957 Saint Catharine will be hostess to 
the M.G.C. 

A number of our Sisters represented the congregation at the 52nd N.C.E.A. 
Convention at Atlantic City April 12-15, and at the National Catholic Music Edu- 
cators Association held in Louisville, May 1-3. 

National recognition has been given to Saint Agnes Academy and Saint John 
Parochial School, Memphis, for outstanding work in the Freedoms Foundation 
Program. 

On May 29 the Rev. M. S. Willoughby, O.P., delivered the Baccalaureate Ad- 
dress; Monday, May 30 the Rev. A. Wallace, O.P., gave the Commencement Address. 
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The Rev. J. J. Jurasko, O.P., is professor of Spiritual Theology on the faculty 
of the Sisters Summer Session beginning June 22. 


Congregation of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 


The Very Rev. Matthew Hanley, O.P., conducted the Lay Women’s Retreat, 
and also the Marywood Academy High School Retreat early in March. 


Sisters Mildred, Gonzaga, Bernetta, Aline, and Paula attended the N.C.E.A. 
convention in Atlantic City. 


On May 30, thirteen young women were invested in the holy habit of St. Dom- 
inic; on June 2, sixteen novices pronounced their first vows. The Rev. John A. Foley, 
O.P., conducted the Retreat for the postulants and novices. 


June 3, forty-two girls were graduated from the Academy. The Rev. John L. 
Hart, O.P., gave the address. The Baccalaureate was preached on Sunday, May 29, 
by the chaplain, Rev. C. P. Wilson, O.P. 

Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, G.C.M.G., Permanent Under-Secretary of State, British 
Isles, visited at Marywood as the guest of his sister, Sister M. Malachi, O.P., Li- 
brarian of Aquinas College. 

During the early part of the new year, Sister M. Coletta, Sister M. Henrietta, 
and Sister M. Concepta were called to their eternal reward. R.I.P. 

The Eleventh Biennial Dominican Mothers General Conference was held at 
Marywood Motherhouse, April 14-17. 

The objective of the Conference is “the discussion of matters for the making 
of greater strength, efficiency, and unanimity of spirit and action in the lives of the 
Dominican Sisters,’ 15,000 of whom constitute the membership of the 31 active 
Dominican congregations of the United States and Cuba. 

The officers for 1953-55 were Mother Mary Victor, O.P., president (hostess to 
the Eleventh Biennial Conference), Mother Mary Frances, O.P., Everett, Wash., 
vice-president; Mother Mary Imelda, O.P., Springfield, Ill.; secretary-treasurer, who 
was selected as the president for 1955-57. 

A daily workshop, conducted by the Rev. E. Ferrer Smith, O.P., stressed the 
theme: ‘Religious Discipline in Modern Times.” 


Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Mother Christina Marie and Sister Imelda Marie attended the Mothers General 
Conference at Marywood, Grand Rapids. 

The greater number of the Community's high and grade schools were repre- 
sented at the N.C.E.A. convention at Atlantic City the week of April 11. 

The Sisters’ Infirmary, a ninety-two foot extension of the Administration Build- 
ing, is nearing completion. A forty-foot wing running parallel to the Chapel and 
the main extension offer accommodations for thirty-four aged or ill Sisters. The 
main floor has a Council Room, reception rooms, suites for the chaplain and visiting 
priests. The Villa Madonna, formerly the guest house, will be given over wholly to 
college work. 

Sister Consilia has conducted and taken part in various vocation panels in the 
New York Archdiocese and in New Jersey. 

Sister Agnes Marie Witkop died on March 1 in the forty-fifth year of her reli- 
gious profession. R.I.P. 
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Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The celebration of the foundation of this community in the diocese of Buffalo 
was opened on the 23rd of April by the consecration of the two altars of the Mon- 
astery chapel. The Consecrators, the Most Rev. Leo R. Smith, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop 
of Buffalo and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Roman J. Nuwer, P.A., were assisted by the religious 
and secular clergy of the diocese. 

A Pontifical Mass of Thanksgiving was offered in the chapel on May 1st by the 
Most Rev. Joseph A. Burke, D.D., Bishop of Buffalo. The Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, 
O.P., delivered the sermon before a numerous gathering of priests of the Order and 
the diocese. The limited capacity of the chapel was augmented by loudspeakers 
which enabled the address of Father Smith to be heard by the many people forced to 
remain on the grounds. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Eugene A. Loftus, LL.D. was celebrant 
of the Solemn Benediction and the Very Rev. Justin McManus, O.P., preacher. 

The ceremonies of the Golden Jubilee concluded on May 2nd with a Solemn 
High Mass offered for living and deceased benefactors. It was celebrated by Very 
Rev. Albert Drexelius, O.P., chaplain, in the presence of priests and laity who had 
again joined the Nuns in this act of thanksgiving to God for the host of friends 
whose allegiance through the years has made their way of life possible. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Name of Jesus, San Rafael, Calif. 


Among the recent visitors to the Dominican Convent were Rev. Victor White, 
O.P., the well-known psychologist from Blackfriars, Oxford, and Rev. Vincent Don- 
ovan, O.P., of St. Joseph’s Province and now Director of the St. Thomas Aquinas 
Institute in Los Angeles. Father White conducted the eight-day Retreat for the Sis- 
ters after Christmas, and later gave a public lecture on the Soul and Psyche. Father 
Donovan was the Retreat-master for the college students in March. The Retreat for 
the Alumnae in Holy Week was given by Very Rev. Paul Zammit, O.P., from the 
College of St. Albert, Oakland, California. 

Mother M. Justin, O.P., Prioress General, Mother M. Margaret, O.P., and 
Sister M. Thomas, O.P., attended the meeting of the Sister-Formation Conference of 
the Southwest Unit of the N.C.E.A. This meeting was held at Immaculate Heart 
College in Los Angeles in January. 

Mother M. Justin, O.P., accompanied by Sister M. Ignatius, O.P., the Novice- 
Mistress, spent Easter Week in Grand Rapids, Michigan where they attended the 
Dominican Mothers General Conference. At the same time, Sister M. Patrick, O.P., 
President of Dominican College, and Sister M. Maurice, O.P., Principal of the Do- 
minican Convent Upper School, were at the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion meeting in Atlantic City. 

Late in April Sisters from St. Mary's Hospital, Reno and from St. Joseph's 
Hospital in Stockton, California attended the meetings of the Association of Western 
Hospitals held in San Francisco. 

Frances Rich, the sculptress, whose exhibition was at the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor visited the campus in March. Alice Curtayne was also a guest 
for a few days during which time she addressed the students, and the Sisters. She 
spoke on the two Catherines, St. Catherine of Siena and St. Catherine de Ricci. 

Three Carmelite Sisters from St. Teresa’s Convent, Ernakulam in southern India 
have registered in the college for the coming year. Two will do graduate work in 
Education for the Master's degree, and the other will do advanced work in Music. 
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Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


Sisters Mary Estella Gavin and Thoma Ryan died recently. R.I.P. 

Golden jubilarians of the year include: Sisters Mary Samuela Murray, Henry 
Suso O'Keefe, Rosalind Burns, Honora Whalen, Ivan St. John, Rose Lima Duff, 
Rachael Cruise, Winifreda Grady, Blandina Dwyer, Marietta Kane, Rodolpha Ru- 
dolph, James Lawler, Anna Marie Kranz, Celestine Skeffington, Alexia Tighe, 
Thomas Aquinas O'Neill, and Stella Flanagan. Fifty-seven Sisters will observe their 
silver jubilee of profession. 

Sister Albertus Magnus was elected to a three-year membership on the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Catholic Historical Society at its convention held 
in New York, December 28-30. The president of the American Sociological Society 
has appointed Sister Aquinice permanent secretary on the workshop on College So- 
ciology set up by the ACSS for continuing research efforts. 

The Executive Council of the Catholic Association for International Peace ap- 
pointed Sister Thomasine chairman of the Sub-committee on Economic Life. The 
Executive Council of the Modern Language Association has appointed Sister Gregoire 
to a special advisory committee on the MLA syllabus for French in the third grade. 
The syllabus is being prepared by a committee chosen from Yale and Harvard Uni- 
versities and from several Eastern public schools. 

“How to Read the Gospels” was the title of a lecture recently given by Mrs. 
Frank Sheed before the community and the Academy pupils. 

In the Mundelein College (Chicago) annual mathematics tournament, March 5, 
twenty-four schools participating, Trinity High School, River Forest, placed first, for 
the sixth consecutive year. 

Sister Marcus of Trinity High School has composed a Second Piano part for 
Mendelssohn's “Prelude in E Minor, Op. 35, No. 1,” and has provided it with 
words, making the composition a hymn of praise to God appropriae for commence- 
ment and other programs. 

“Why Thomas?” was the subject of an address given at Rosary College on 
March 7 by Dr. Charles de Koninck, Dean of the School of Philosophy, Laval Uni- 
versity, Quebec. Under the auspices of the College honor society, he also gave a lec- 
ture on “Art and Morality.” He later met with the faculty seminar and the senior 
seminar. 

On March 19, the Wisconsin Association of Catholic Secondary School Princi- 
pals held its first meeting at Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart, Madison. Forty 
schools were represented. Diocesan superintendents and religious community super- 
visors also attended. Constitutions were adopted for this new Association which had 
been organized at the NCEA meeting in Chicago, 1954, and two panel discussions 
centering interest on making schools genuinely Catholic were presented. Sister Caje- 
tan is secretary-treasurer. 

On March 19-20, Edgewood College was host, also, to the National Federation 
of Catholic College Students, Wisconsin region. William Ford, National president, 
addressed the group which in its various sessions developed the theme, “The Federa- 
tion in the Work of the Church.” 

Sisters and students at Pius XII Institute, Florence, participated in the recent 
city-wide observance of the fifth centenary of the death of BI. Angelico, O.P. The 
work of the students in music, painting and sculpture was displayed, and the guests, 
many of them distinguished in Church and State, showed enthusiastic appreciation. 

On April 2, the Sinsinawa Dominican Federation held its second annual meet- 
ing at Rosary College. Largely attended, its all-day program began with Mass offered 
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by Very Rev. Vincent R. Hughes, O.P. His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch hon- 
ored the assembly with his presence at the afternoon session. 

The Very Rev. John A. Driscoll, O.P., is conducting a series of monthly con- 
ferences on Dominican life and virtues at our motherhouse. 

Novices and postulants followed the exercises of a retreat preached by Rev. 
Edward W. Conley, O.P., during the ten days preceding Candlemas Day. On the 
feast, three postulants were invested with the habit by Very Rev. Edward L. Hughes, 
O.P., Provincial, who also preached. On February 3, two novices were admitted to 
first profession. 

On May 29, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Bernard Doyle, of Darlington, Wisconsin, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon, and on June 2 Most Reverend William P. 
O'Connor, D.D., Bishop of Madison, presided at the commencement exercises which 
ended the Academy school year. His Excellency conferred the honors and gave the 
address. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. 


Rosary Hall, the new novitiate chapel building at Rosaryville, was dedicated by 
Archbishop Joseph Francis Rummel on Sunday, March 27. The dedication was at- 
tended by many monsignori, priests, religious, and lay persons. 

Most Reverend L. Abel Caillouet, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of New Orleans, as- 
sisted by twelve priests, consecrated the three new altars in the Novitiate Chapel in 
Rosaryville on Thursday, April 21. 

During Easter week Mother Mary Dominic, O.P., and Sister Mary Elizabeth, 
O.P., attended the Dominican Mothers General Conference held at Marywood, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Sisters Mary Peter, Alexaidia, Louise, and de Lourdes were delegates 
to the National Catholic Educational Association Convention held in Atlantic City, 
N. J.; Sisters Mary Kevin and Thomas attended the National Council of Mathematic 
Teachers Convention in Boston, Mass. 

On Wednesday morning, April 27 the faculty and students of St. Mary’s Do- 
minican College and of St. Mary’s Dominican High School attended the funeral 
Mass (in St. Anthony of Padua Church) of Rev. Raymond E. Kavanah, O.P., who 
had been Professor of Sociology at St. Mary’s Dominican College. R.I.P. 

On May 22 Rev. Bonaventure Balsam, O.P., of St. Anthony of Padua Church, 
New Orleans, delivered the Baccalaureate Sermon at the College Graduation Mass 
and on Tuesday evening, May 24, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hockwalt, Director 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference and Executive Secretary of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, addressed the College Graduates at the Com- 
mencement Exercises. Rev. Paul G. Hinnebusch, O.P., chaplain of the College, was 
Master of Ceremonies. 

At the close of the spring retreat in Rosaryville (June 5-14) six postulants re- 
ceived the Holy Habit, seven novices pronounced their first Vows and the following 
sisters made final Profession: Sisters Mary Michel Mire, Theodore Berthelot, John 
Bosco Erickson, Goretti Comstock, Cosmas Cazale, Antoinette Millet, and Jeanne 
Gershefski. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


The Conference of Dominican Mothers General, held at Marywood in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, was attended by Mother M. Adeline and Sister Anne Marie, 
Mistress of Novices. 
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A spring pageant was staged by the Sacred Heart Dominican College students 
on Sunday, April 17th. The crowning of the College Queen was followed by an 
Alumnae sponsored tableau scene presenting Our Lady as Queen of the College 
Festival. 

Bids for the construction of a College Administration Building and a residence 
dormitory for students will be opened about May first. It is expected that construc- 
tion of the two buildings will begin soon thereafter. 

Plans for the College Summer School include a Workshop in Elementary Sci- 
ence, to be directed by Sister M. Aquinas, O.S.F. The workshop will extend over a 
period of three weeks. 

In preparation for Holy Week the Music Department of Saint Agnes Academy 
sponsored a Liturgical Program for the public. Students from the various parochial 
schools in the city participated and the Drama Department of the Academy pre- 
sented the series of tableaux depicting the Sorrowful Mysteries of the Rosary. 


Congregation of the Holy Cross, Amityville, New York 


Sister Monica Marie, O.P., and Sister Mary Luke, O.P., read papers in the fields 
of science and English respectively, at the Roundtables in Education held at Loughlin 
Memorial High School on April 1. 

A large group of Sisters attended the NCEA Convention at Atlantic City during 
Easter Week. Sister M. Dorothy, O.P., National President of the Catholic Business 
Education Association discussed the “Growth of the C.B.E.A.” at its Tenth Annual 
Convention. 

Several of the Sisters of the Congregation also attended the Thirty-first Annual 
Meeting of the Catholic Library Association which was held in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

Mother M. Anselma, O.P., accompanied by Rev. Mother M. Hedwig, O.P., at- 
tended the Meeting of the Mothers General at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

The Superiors and Administrators of the Congregation were addressed recently 
by the Most Rev. John J. Boardman, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Brooklyn, on the 
foreign and home missions. 

On Mothers’ Day, May 8, a large number of Sisters gathered at Dominican 
Commercial High School Auditorium to celebrate the feastday of Rev. Mother M. 
Anselma, O.P., Prioress General, with a program of song and music. 

Sister Antoinette, O.P., and Sister M. Wigberta, O.P., of the Puerto Rican Mis- 
sions died recently. R.L.P. 


Convent of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, Springfield, Illinois 


Mother Mary Imelda, O.P., and Sister Mary Henry, O.P., Mistress of Novices, 
attended the eleventh biennial Mothers General Conference, Marywood, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Sister M. Albert, O.P., department of music, Sacred Heart Academy, was judge 
for a contest sponsored by the Catholic Diocesan Music Association, Joliet, Illinois. 
Sister M. Mannes, O.P., department of speech and, also, of the academy faculty was 
a judge for the second annual Peoria diocese speech and dramatics festival held at 
St. Paul’s High School, Odell, Illinois. 

Sisters M. Blanche, O.P., M. Isabelle, O.P., M. Clarissa, O.P., and Ida Marie, 
O.P., attended the regional meeting of the NCEA and the North Central Association 
meeting in Chicago. 
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Sisters M. Agnes Clare, O.P., M. Carmelita, O.P., and M. David, O.P., attended 
the Illinois State Library Association conference at Rock Island, Illinois. 

Sister M. Rita Rose, O.P., Rogers Memorial Hospital, Rogers, Arkansas, was 
elected president of the Little Rock diocesan hospital association. 

St. Dominic Jackson Memorial Hospital School of Nursing, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, sponsored a concert by Christopher Lynch, tenor. 

A four year competitive scholarship was awarded Patricia Brennan, Sacred Heart 
Academy, by Webster Grove College, Webster Grove, Missouri. 

The Rev. Raymond Nogar, O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Illinois, conducted a day of recollection for one hundred-twenty tertiaries of the 
Sacred Heart Convent chapter on Passion Sunday. 

The Rev. Michael Faaron, O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Illinois, conducted an afternoon of conferences for the youth of Springfield on 
April 3. 

Sister Mary Viateur Benoit, O.P., died on March 24. R.I.P. 


Monastery of Our Lady of Grace, North Guilford, Conn. 


The Community prepared for the fourth anniversary of their solemn vows on 
February 10 by a Triduum preached by Rev. Edward Casey, O.P., of Providence 
College. On the Anniversary Day each year, the Nuns renew their profession, each 
reciting the formula individually. 

On February 16, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Nelson, Consultor of the Archdiocese 
of New York and Vicar of Religious for New York, visited the monastery and gave 
two conferences. On February 23, Rev. Mary Patrick Flynn, O.C.S.O., a missioner 
among lepers, spoke to the Community about his unusual vocation. On April 23, 
Sister Madeleva, C.S.C., President of St. Mary’s College, read some of her own 
poems to the community. 

In a ceremony on May 7, Sister Mary of the Immaculate Heart, O.P., and Sister 
Mary Pierre of the Holy Face, O.P., made profession of solemn vows. Sister Mary 
Winifred of Jesus, O.P., made perpetual profession of simple vows as an Extern 
Sister. Sister Mary Christopher of the Child Jesus, and Sister Mary Paul Thomas of 
the Holy Spirit made profession of temporary vows. Sister Mary Clare Patrick of 
Jesus received the Habit. The sermon was preached by Rev. Stephen J. Hartdegen, 
O.F.M., author of ‘A Harmony of the Gospels” and Professor of Scripture at Holy 
Name College, Washington, D. C. The Very Rev. Vincent J. Hines, J.C.D., Assistant 
Chancellor and Vicar of Religious for the Archdiocese of Hartford, presided. The 
High Mass was sung by Rev. John B. Mulgrew, O.P., Professor of Theology at the 
Cistercian Abbey of St. Joseph, Spencer, Mass. Rev. Reginald Craven, O.P., Chap- 
lain, was Master of Ceremonies. 


Congregation of Dominican Sisters of St. Catherine of Siena, 
Kenosha, Wisc. 


On February 10, five postulants received the Habit of the Order in the chapel 
of the Motherhouse. Reception took place at the close of a retreat given by the Rev. 
H. J. Hoppe, O.P., of St. Pius Parish, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Bosco made her First Profession on February 25. 

On February 2, two Sisters, Sister Mary Andrew and Sister Mary Rita cele- 
brated the Silver anniversary of their Profession. On the same day Sister Mary 
Monica died at Mercy Hospital, Merced, California. R.I.P. 
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The Rev. Martin Scannell, O.P., of Fenwick High School, Oak Park, IIl., gave 
the Tre Ore devotions in the chapel of the Motherhouse. 

Sister Mary Clotilda, vocation director, was in Milwaukee for the three day 
meeting of the Wisconsin Catholic Conference in February. Sister Mary Dolorosa 
attended the Seminar in Medical Technology held at Marquette University in April. 

Work is progressing on the latest addition to St. Catherine’s Hospital. This will 
increase the bed capacity of the hospital by about forty. 





